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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE CHURCH IN DANGER—REALLY. 


Is it come to this? Are the main pillars of the 
Established Church bulging, quivering, cracking, ex- 
hibiting awful tokens of its approaching downfall ? 
What! so soon! so suddenly! so sweepingly !——-we 
cannot finish the sentence. Astonishment smites us 
on the mouth, and commands silence. We predicted 
it more than once; but, as the witch of Endor trem- 
bled in the presence of Samuel’s ghost, the fact which 
verifies our prediction no sooner makes its appearance 
than we are overcome with wonder. Even yet we 
know not how to credit it. Were it not too strange 
for fiction, we should look upon it as an invention— 
an idle tale—the summer lightning of an imagination 
unable to contain itself. But, strange as it is, it is 
true to human nature when placed in the position of 
our British aristocracy. There is a genuine selfish- 
ness in it which all will recognise as the offspring of 
monopoly—gigantic in its build, and shameless in its 
front. It belongs to the peerage of political profligacy. 

The fact which has scared us from our propriety is 
as follows:—Every one knows that the — of 
Lords, no long time since, appointed a select com- 
mittee to inquire into “ the special burdens on land.” 
Of this committee Lord Stradbroke is a member. 
That he is devotedly attached to the Established 
Church, it were superfluous to mention—is he not an 
ultra Tory, and a peer of the realm to boot? Well! 
the noble lord, enlightened, no doubt, by the free- 
trade policy of Ministers, has rushed to the conclusion 
that tithes, commuted or uncommuted, belong, of 
right, to. the landlords—that their appropriation to 
ecclesiastical pur is a clean abstraction from the 
wealth of the rightful lords of the soil—and that 
an entire transference of them to the pockets of 
land-owners—the vacuum being filled up from the 
consolidated fund, or, in other words, by means of 

neral taxation—would be a stroke of just, bene- 
ficial, and masterly policy. Lord Stradbroke did not 
bury this project in his own bosom, but, as became 
his patriotism, embodied it in a resolution, and sub- 
mitted it to the select committee. His colleagues 
were far from frightened, evinced no surprise, and, 
least of all, betrayed any symptoms of offence. With 
ominous calmness, and in a full committee, they en- 
tered upon a consideration of the question, gravely 
discussed it, and finally divided upon it. How stood 
the result? ‘Thus: the ayes and noes were equal, 
and nothing but a technical rule of the House of 
Lords, which in such cases holds the proposition not 
to be affirmed, prevented this pious scheme from 
coming before Parliament with the recommendation 
of a select committee of peers. 

4 few words on this significant event may be “ fitly 
spoken.” 

_ Through the fissure of this fact, as through a chasm 
in the earth, we may logk down to the very base of 
our Parliamentary church—may discern with unerring 
accuracy the stratum upon which it rests for support 
—and, with the knowledge thus gained, may modify 
our traditional notions of its stability, and may even 
caleulate, with an approach to precision, the kind and 
the amount of force required for its overthrow. The 
edifice, it is plain, reposes upon no immovable foun- 
dation. Although secure for many years against ex- 
ternal agitation, it may be subverted, at any moment, 
by an upheaving from beneath. The storms of Dis- 
sent may scarcely shake it—the subterraneous vibra- 
tions of political expediency may bring it down with 
ease. It stands not upon truth, but upon the con- 
venience of men in alte is not flanked and but- 
tressed by an enlightened affection, but shored 
up, for the time being, by worldly, and, therefore, 
mutable interests. yal patronage, aristocratic 
preferences, the prestige of respectability, a pre- 
scription in its favour hoary with age, popular 
acquiescence, and boundless wealth — what are 
all these as bulwarks inst the incursions of 
ermined spoliators? We have heard much of the 


affection of the higher classes for the Church. Fre- 
quent and noisy as were their professions of it, we 
never estimated it at an extravagant rate. If others 
have done so, they may now correct their mistake. 
Neither light nor love have been component parts of 
these men’s attachment to the national church. The 
institution suited their interests—constituted an im- 
portant part of the political machinery which it was 
theirs to manage—helped to perpetuate an artificial 
system, the workings of which brought them both 
riches and power. The corn-laws abolished, of what 

mount political use is the church? As an engine 
or class purposes it has lost much of its efficiency. 
Its wealth remains its chief attraction to needy land- 
lords—and this, to be available for immediate pur- 

es, must be shared forthwith. The peers have 
een regarded as the pillars of the church. If they 
are its chief support, bow long will it stand? 


The incident reminds us afresh of the absolute 
worthlessness of false but oft-repeated axioms when 
the use of them ceases to be profitable. How often 
have we been told that church property is sacred and 
inalienable! How piously has Toryism descanted 
upon the sacrilege involved in the appropriation of the 
least fraction of it to secular purposes! Even now, 
we are stirred to emotion by the pathos with which 
noble lords have been wont to bless the munificence 
of our ancestors, and start horror-stricken at the 
vehemence with which they urged home the inquiry, 
whether we were - 4 to lay unhallowed — 
upon property held by the church upon a tenure 
more ancient than that of princes or peers. The 
consummate actors! How glorious on the stage! 
off of it, how mean, sneaking, and common-place ! 
Where is the awful invocation now? the glowing 
oulogium | the earnest protest? the irrevocable 
vow? Do not the spirits of these departed solem- 
nities haunt these Protectionist advocates of con- 
fiscation, and reproach them with their infidelity 
to “the venerable church”? From pole to pole 
of opinion, they with a rapidity which mocks 
calculation, and laughs to scorn all human fore- 
sight. The inalienable revenues may be diverted, not 
merely to secular, but to private purposes, when 
noble lords so will it. Thus will it be with other 
oracular utterances when the time comes. Their use 
is to serve as a substitute for arguments—they have 
weight with the unthinking—they are triumphantly. 
handed about by the shallow—they are stones with 
which to pelt the timid. But of this we may be as- 
sured, and the fact upon which we comment lends 
fresh certainty to it, that none have less faith in such 
axioms, than those who are most assiduous in givin 
them currency—and that, whenever they are foun 
to stand in the way of personal aggrandisement, the 
— ones of society will kick N — aside without 

esitation or remorse. 


We fancy—is it all fancy ?—we can discover in the 
above incident a new and powerful motive to increased 
exertion. The real and essential weakness of a 
wealthy political church stands revealed before our 
eyes. Based upon conventionalisms, it cannot long 
resist the tide of events just now setting in. Every 
change, social, commercial, and political, leaves it ex- 
posed to new elements of destruction. It is out of 

eeping with the present order of things. Driven 
from one position to another by the force of circum- 
stances, our rulers see it from fresh points of ob- 
servation; and, where it once elicited their sympa- 
thies, it begins to excite their Just or to alarm 
their fears. Now, therefore, is our time for act- 
ivity. We ought to take care that, as they change 
their opinions, they substitute sound ones for those 
which are unsound. We must have no confiscation 
of ecclesiastical revenues to private purposes—no re- 
petition of Henry the Eighth’s cupidity or violence— 
no revolution for class enrichment. But, if we would 
prevent this, the danger of which is shown to be im- 
minent, it becomes us “to be instant in season and 
out of season;” labouring with cheerful energy to 
diffuse amongst the people that information which, 
whilst it will check all popular impatience, and con- 
trol popular indignation, will, also, keep back titled 
. dodgers ” from “ picking and stealing.” Let us see 
to it that national resources be properly applied, not 
shamefully confiscated ! 


VESTIGIA EPISCOPALIA.—I. SWISS AFFAIRS 
AND “THE HIGHLAND HOST.” 

It is now universally acknowledged that the study of the 
past is the best means of shielding us against the perils of the 
future, and that by noticing how a principle—good or bad— 
has been laid down, acted upon, and developed in former 


| 
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times, we can almost generally foresee its workings in our 
own days, and thus endeavour to assist or to prevent its 
growth. We shall not, therefore, offer any apology for pre- 
senting to our readers, under the title Vestigia Episcopalia, 
the results of a few rambles among the walks of ecclesiasti- 
cal literature; the interest arising from the comparative 
study of ancient and contemporary history will be sufficiently 
apparent; and the mere necessity of correcting several mis- 
statements which have too often crept into public docu” 
ments under the cloak of party prejudice, will justify, we 
hope, our antiquarian digressions. 

The thought of devoting three or four paragraphs to the 
subject above mentioned, struck us whilst reading, the other 
day, in a French paper, an account of the ecclesiastical dis- 
turbances raging throughout the Canton de Vaud: we saw 
that a great many clergymen of the Church of England, in- 
cluding dignitaries, had addressed to the persecuted minis- 
ters a condoling letter; and although we rejoiced at such a 
reasonable demonstration of sympathy and brotherly love, 
we questioned if the members of the Anglican Church were 
acting in perfect accordance with the principles of their 
establishment. That we may the better ascertain this fact, let 
us turn to the pages of history, and see how, under perfectly 
simi.4; circumstances, the British establishment behaved, 
when she was strong enough to command the gibbet, the 
rack, and the bayonet. 

It was soon after the restoration ; a licentious tyrant en- 
deavoured to smother, at their birth, the liberties which a 
glorious revolution had guaranteed to the English nation. 
What a period for freedom of conscience, that, when writers 
penned such paragraphs as the following :— 


God and nature seem to delight'in variety; and in making 
men and women, all in the world, of different features, airs, 
dimensions, complexions, Ke. And how do we know that 
Almighty God is so much displeased with variety of 1 — 
also, as some men imagine? Though we have different 
physiognomies and different eyesights, yet we all continue 
to be men. And though we have different judgments, 
minds, and opinions ; some more clear, and some more pur- 
blind; yet we may all continue Christians. But suppose 
other men do not (cannot for their lives) see so well as we, 
or so wellas the synod, or the magistrate: must we there- 
fore pull out or put outtheir eyes first, and then tothe gaol, 
and after all to the pit of hell; and for expedition sake, 
thither with the more speed (until the writ de Aeretico com 
burendo was cancelled), with fire and faggot ?’’* 


“It is no great adventure to say, that the world was better 
ordered under the ancient monarchies and commonwealths ; 
that the number of virtuous men was then greater; and 
that the Christians found fairer quarter under those, than 
among themselves. Nor hath there any advantage accrued 
unto mankind, from that more perfeet and practical model 
of human society, except the speculations of a better way to 
future happiness, concerning which the very guides dis- 
agree; and of those few that follow, no man is suffered to 
pass without paying at their turnpikes. All which hath 
proceeded from no other reason, but that men, instead of 
squaring their governments by the rule of Christianity, have 
shaped Christianity by the measures of their governments; 
have reduced that straight line by the crooked; and, bun- 

ling divine and human things together, have been always 
Section an/l serving one another, to frame an irregular 
figure of political incongruity.”’¢ 


And now let us illustrate these grievous complaints by 
one fact from the history of Charles II. We quote De- 
ſoe 

As to the word Whig, itis Scots. The use of it began 
there when the western men, called Cameronians, took arms 
frequently for their religion. Whig was a word used in those 

arts for a kind of liquor the western Highlandmen used to 

rink, the composition of which I do not remember, but so 
became common to those 8 who drank it. These men 
took up arms about the year 1681, being the insurrection at 
Bothwell Bridge. The Duke of Monmouth, then in favour 
here, was sent against them by King Charles, and defeated 
them. At his return, instead of thanks for his good ser- 
vice, he found himself ill treated for using them mercifully. 
And Lauderdale told Charles, with an oath, that the Duke 


had been so civil to the Whigs because he was a Whig him- 
self in his heart.“ { 


The lenient conduct of the Government towards the 
Nonconformists is thus described by Mallet § :— 


„ Those who governed Scotland under Charles II., in 
the latter part of his reign, with no less cruelty than im- 
policy, made the people of that country desperate, and then 
plundered, 25 and butchered them for the natural 
effects of such despair. The best and worthiest men were 
often the objects of their most unrelenting fury. Under 
the title of fanatics, or seditious, they affected to herd, and, 
of course, persecuted whoever wished well to his 8 
or ventured to stand up in defence of the laws and à leg 
government. I have now in my hands the copy of a war- 
rant, signed by King Charles himself, for military execution 
upon them without process or conviction; and I know that 
the original is still kept in the Secretary's office for that 
part of the United Kingdom.” 


„ Naked Truth,” part ii., 2nd edit., p. 12. 
+ Andrew Marvel. 
m Review of the British Nation, Vol. vii., No. 75. 
2 Preface to Amyntor and Theodora.“ 8vo, Lond, 1745, 
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Hume’s narrative of the same subject everybody knows; 
but the most important document relating to the state of 
affairs in Scotland is, undoubtedly, the letter which was 
published in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 1817. We 
reprint it verbatim: 


“ The Highland Host. —In the beginning of the — 
1678, about eighteen months before the breaking out of th 
memorable insurrection which led to the battles of - 
clog and Bothwell Bridge, ten thousand Highlanders were 
brought down from their mountains, and quartered upon 
the western counties, for the purpose of suppressing the 
field meetings and eonventicles of the Presbyterians. This 
‘Highland Host,’ as it was called, after committing many 
disorders, and ‘eating up’ the disaffected, was ordered 
home again by the Government, the undisciplined Gaul 
being found too ignorant and rapacious to observe, on all 
occasions, the proper distinctions between the loyal and the 
‘ loveable’ supporters of por and the contumacious and 
uncourtly Covenanters. The following account is extracted 
from the Woodrow MSS. in the Advocates’ Library: it ap- 
pears to have been written by an eye-witness, but has no 
signature“ — 

, But, sir, the pleasantness of this show is indeed sadly 
mixed and marred; for this unhallowed, and many of them 
unchristened ratble, beside their free quarters, wherein they 
kill and destroy, bestial at their pleasures, without regard 
to the commands of some of their discreeter officers, rob all 
that comes to hand, whether in houses or in the highways ; 
so that no man may pass safely from house to house; and 
this insolence in the houses where they are quartered fills poor 
women and children with terror, and both men and women 


with great vexation. They make, also, excursions in tens and | 


twelves upon other places, and especially under cloud of 
night, and break into houses with loaded pistols and naked 
swords, cursing and swearing that they shall burn and kill 
if all be not readily given that they demand. 1 hear not yet 
of any killed by them, but several are grievously wounded 
and beaten; and, in effect, the poor people's lives, goods, 
and chastity are exposed to the cruelty of these strange 
locusts. any of the country people have left and aban- 
doned their houses and all to their * The other day I 
heard that, at the burying of a child, the burial company 
was assaulted by some of these ruffians, and, after a great 
scuffie, the mort-cloth was robbed off the coffin; and that 
notwithstanding all that the officers could do to hinder or 
recover it. They tell me, also, that some of these savages, 
not knowing what the coffin meaned, as being a thing with 
them not usual, would have broken it open and searched it, 
if not restrained by their neighbours. In some places they 
begin to exact money over and above their victuals, and also 
to make the people pay for dry quarters (that is, for men 
that they have not), and for assistant quarters (that is, 
when they contract, and make the places they leave free pay 
in money, and yet the places that they lie upon do really 
maintain all). Iam further told that evil company is like 
to corrupt — manners, and that even many of the militia 
forces and Perthshire gentlemen begin to take free quarters. 
But it is like that a little more time with our march west- 
ward will furnish much more matter of this kind; for the 
marches are indeed the sorest and most afflicting to the poor 
people, seeing that partly for the service, and partly under 
pretence thereof, horses are forced, and many of them not 
restored; as likewise there is little order kept in the march, 
but they run out and spread themselves over the country, 
and catch all that they can lay hold upon; for, on these oc- 
casions, whatever thing they can get is clear prey, without any 
fear of recovery. And yet all these are said to be but whips, 
wherewith this country is scourged, in respect of the scor- 
—— intended for Ayrshire; and some of the committee 
ing spoke to about the abuse of free quarters, said that 
the quarters now taken were but transient quarters, but, 
after the return made about the band, there would be de- 
structive quarters ordered against its refusers. Yet I would 
not have you think that all those Highlanders behave after 
the same manner... . but all of them take free quarters, 
and that at their own discretion.— Fol. i. 1678. 


To conclude: when a church has such iniquitous prece- 
dents—when it derives its existence, its strength, its influ- 
ence, from persecutions and bloodshed—when its fabric is 
constructed upon the basis of sectarianism—how can it con- 
sistently protest against the use of the like means abroad? 
The defender of the faith, and the right reverends of the 
British establishment, instead of encouraging Nonconfor- 
mists to resistance, ought to bid them go and pay at the 
turnpike of the state. Then the ecclesiastical snobs of Lau- 
sanne, why do they allow themselves to be humbugged”’ 
by the Church of England? But MM. Druey and Delara- 
geaz are men of sense we know, and they will most likely 
send something like the following answer to the remon- 
strances of their English brethren : ‘‘ Before you reproach us 
with the riots of Echallens and Aigle, you must oblige us by 
blotting out of your annals the battle of Bothwell-bridge and 
the exploits of the Highland host.“ 


Unitep Szcrssion Cuvrcu.—In looking over the 
roceedings of the supreme court of this church, which 
just terminated its sittings, a careful and intelligent 
observer could not fail to notice the very great and 
highly commendable improvement which has taken 
place in the manner and spirit of this body. It is now 
more than a hundred years since the venerable and 
revered fathers of the secession left the Scottish 
Establishment, protesting inst the corruption of 
doctrine, and the laxity of discipline, which had been 
suffered to remain within her pale unchallenged and 
unpunished ; since which they have remained a sepa- 
rate and distinct church—a living protest against reli- 
gious corruption and unchristian discipline From a 
small and feeble band of only four congregations they 
have grown up to be, what they have long been, the 
most numerous and influential body of Dissenters in 
Scotland. Since the late “disruption” of the Scottish 
Establishment they have merged into the second rank 
of Dissenters in numbers and influence, the Free Church 


2 Colonel Cleland describes thus the exploits of the “ Highland 


„When this was done, their ranks now broken, 
Some ran for dring their drought to slocken ; 
Some were chasing hens and cocks, 
Some were loosing horse from yocks; 
Some with snapworks, some with bowes, 
Were charging reers of toops and ewes ; 
Their stomachs so on edge were set, 
That all was fish came in the nett,” &e., Ke. 
A Mock Poem upon the Expedition of the 
„* Highland Host.” By Col, Cleland, 1697, 


having taken the first rank. In the late meeting of the 
United Secession Synod it was a very gratifying thing 
to observe the spirit and zeal of the members. During 
some years past they have been kept in a most un- 
profitable state of excitement by discussions on doc- 
trinal points particularly on the nature and extent of 
the atonement—by which peace and goodwill were 
banished from her courts, and bitter and acrimonious 
personalities had taken their place, by which her ener- 
ies were pafalysed, and her usefulness much impaired. 
fh their late meeting there were no differences nor dis- 
cussions on these matters, but, with the single excep- 
tion of the curious and unfortunate case of Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Leith, which was a case, not of doctrine, but 
of discipline, all was peace and harmony, and all seemed 
anxious to make up for the time which had been lost in 
their unseemly disputes, and to work out in right good 
earnest the great and important work which their Mas- 
ter had given them to do. Among many other thin 
calculated to promote the benefit of their own chure . 
and the general church of Christ, there were two which 
we were more particularly struck with, as marking the 
efficiency and zeal of this body—the home and foreign 
missions, and the board for liquidating the debts of 
their churches. With regard to the former, they were 
in a most happy and flourishing condition. In Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the Orkney Islands they have 64 
mission stations; in Canada, 26; in Jamaica, 8 mis- 
sionaries and 6 catechists; in Trinidad and Africa they 
have lately planted stations, which are very promising ; 
and they have it in contemplation to extend their aid 
to Australia. The board for liquidating the debt re- 
ported that, during the last five years, their efforts in 
extinguishing the debts on their churches had been 
highly sugcessful, having done so at the rate of £16,000 
a-year; and, if they were enabled to continue their 
exertions, in less than five years more their churches 
would be completely free from debt. These facts show 
what mighty effects can be produced by systematic and 
properly-directed efforts.— From our Correspondent. 


Anistocratic Curistranity.— When I read in the 
newspapers that the Right Reverend the Lord Charles 
James administered the rite of confirmation to a party 
of the juvenile nobility at the Chapel Royal—as if the 
Chapel Royal were a sort of ecclesiastical Almack's, 
and young people were to get ready for the next world 
in little exclusive genteel knots of the aristocracy, who 
were not to be disturbed in their journey thither by the 
company of the vulgar; when I read such a paragraph 
as that (and one or two such generally appear during 
the present fashionable season), it seem to me to be the 
most odious, mean, and disgusting part of that odious, 
mean, and disgusting publication, the Court Circular ; 
and that snobbishness is therein carried to quite an 
awful pitch. What, gentlemen, can’t we even in the 
church acknowledge a republic? There, at least, the 
Heralds’ College itself might allow that we all of us 
have the same pedigree, and are direct descendants of 
Eve and Adam, whose inheritance is divided amongst 
us. I hereby call upon all dukes, earls, baronets, und 
other potentates, not to lend themselves to this shame- 
ful scandal and error, and beseech all bishops who read 
this publication to take the matter into consideration, 
and to protest against the continuance of the practice. 
Punch. 


Rev. WILLIAX MansnALL, or Leitu.—This gentle- 
man, whose case was before the United Secession Sy- 
nod last week, has been invited by his congregation 
to continue his ministrations among them, under the 
name of the Calvinistic Secession Church.’’— Witness. 


Scotch PressyreriaAN AssemBiies.— The general 
assemblies of the Free and Established Churches were 
ae at Edinburgh, on Thursday last. The meetin 
of the former body was held at Canonmills-hall, whic 
was crowded. Dr. Brown, of Aberdeen, was chosen 
Moderator. The proceedings, up to Friday night, were of 
no particular interest. From a statement read by Dr. 
Mackellar, it appears that the contributions for mis- 
sions were, on the whole, satisfactory, and the funds in 
& prosperous condition. The following are the leading 


items :— 
E s. d. 
Home Missions ee 90 „„ 6,081 12 0 
Education ee 9 0 oe 15,894 6 33 
Building ee ec 50 . 12,187 11 103 
Foreign Missions ee ee 12,590 7 7 
Colonies ee oe ee . 8,937 18 0 
Jews ** * ** * * 6,427 11 11 
Supplementary Contributions . 14,210 4 98 
Total ee * * 76,279 11 53 


Dr. Mackellar said, that with regard to the education 
scheme, there was still a lamentable inadequacy to the 
support of the teachers. ‘This case was so strong that 
it was proposed to have a supplementing fund. It was 
inful to say, that the success of this fund had not 
n realised, and that there is not a few of these able 
men who are worse off than any other class of officials 
connected with the Free Church. At the sitting on 
Friday evening the Moderator intimated to the Assem- 
bly, that he had received a letter from the Presbyterian 
Church of America. Dr. Candlish moved that their 
letter be referred to the standing committee, who had 
always conducted their correspondence. The letter was 
an acknowledgment to the letter which was sent by the 
Assembly after the return of the deputation from 
America, enclosing the deliverance of the house on the 
subject of American slavery. He therefore presumed, 
that the letter would be referred to the standing com- 
mittee for them to consider it, and draw up an answer 
if they saw cause, and rt at a future diet.—Agreed 
to. e question of sending back the money received 
from some of the slaveholders of America is expected to 
come on in the course of the sittings, and excites much 
interest. 

Tun Free Cuvren AND AMERICAN SLAvEry.—On 
Wednesday last, a meeting (the commencement of a 
series) was held in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of proving that the Free Church is identified 
with the slaveholders of America, and that its leaders 
are justly considered enemies to the slave until they 
“send back the money.“ The chair was taken by 
Councillor Stott, A letter of apology was read from 
Mr, Thompson, stating that he and Mr. Douglass were 


detained in London, but that they would be here in a 
day or two, to begin what he termed the “ campaign,” 
The first speaker was Mr. Buffum. Mr. Wright after- 
wards addressed the meeting at considerable length to 
prove that every American slaveholder was a man- 
stealer, and that the Free Church was at the present 
moment in Christian alliance with men-stealers. A vote 
was then taken for or , <y & motion by Mr. Wright 
condemnatory of the Free Church, when the motion 
was carried almost ee, three or four 
hands being held up against it. e meeting was then 
adjourned till a when Councillor Stott again 
occupied the chair. Messrs. Buffum and Wright again 
addressed a large audience on the evils of slavery, and 
the latter gentleman challenged any member of the Free 
Church (lay or clerical) to refute their statements, No 
disputant, however, appeared. There was, indeed, 4 
slight interruption ; but when the gentleman was invited 
to the platform, he slunk out of the meeting. 


Retirer Synop.—The Synod, last week, before ad- 
journing to meet in Glasgow, in October, came to the 
following deliverance on the subject of slavery :— 

„That slaveholding, as now existing in the United States 
of America, is a sin against man and God—that it is pecu- 
liarly heinous when practised by professing Christians—the 
Synod, therefore, resolves that, — previously remon- 
strated with them, it is now the imperative duty of the 
Synod to refuse Christian fellowship with American slave- 
holders, and slaveholding churches, until they confess and 
forsake their iniquity.“ 


Seizure ror Cuurcu-rates.—On the 9th instant a 
distraint for church-rates was made upon the goods of 
Mr. Steer, in the parish of All Saints, Derby. The 
amount of the rate was 1ls.10d. One dozen umbrellas 
and parasols, value £7 15s., was seized by the constable. 
State-churchism is doubtless a very righteous system! 
We have frequently heard the term robbery used, 
in Parliament and out of doors, as a true definition of 
the word“ monopoly.“ Here, indeed, we have rob- 
bery“ with a vengeance; but then, like the “ rob- 
bery“ of the corn-laws, it is sanctioned by law. A day 
of reckoning has at length arrived with the monopolists 
of human food; and rest assured that those who love 
to tyrannise over conscience will have their reckoning 
ere long.— Derby Reporter. 


American Detrcates To THe Evanoriicat AL- 
LIANCE. — From present indications, the American 
churches will be well and ably represented at the — 
London Conference in August. The Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, at its annual meeting in Octo- 
ber, appointed delegates, both clerical and lay, among 
whom are Rev. Drs. Cox, Paton, Skinner, Mason, 
White, and Brinsmade, who, we are informed, will 
probably attend. Dr. Brinsmade sailed from this port 
on the 10th inst. Dr. Mason expects to embark about 
the Ist of May, Dr. Paton about the Ist of June, and 
others still later. The two General Assemblies will 
doubtless take order on the subject, and appoint addi- 
tional delegates. Other denominations and bodies will 
doubtless make appointment of suitable delegates.— 
New York Evangelist. 


Fatat Accripent on THE Sours Eastern Rartway. 
—A serious accident, of a somewhat remarkable 
character, resulting fatally, took place on this line on 
Monday afternooon, to the express train, by which the 
engine and train went off the line, and the engine- 
driver was killed. The train left the town terminus 
at a quarter past three o'clock, with but few passengers. 
It stopped at Ashford at its proper time, near four 
o'clock, and on its departure the engine appeared in 
proper working order. On its arriving about midway 
of Pluckley arid Headcorn, distant from town about 
sixty miles, and just as it had verged into a cutting, 
the passengers were startled by a sudden jerk and an 
immediate cloud of dust and smoke enveloping the 
train. In afew seconds it was brought to a dead stop. 
The scene around too clearly told that an accident had 
happened. The passengers discovered that the engine 
— train had got off the line, and that the former was 
lying on its side across the rails, it having struck the 
bank of the cutting, and turned over. The vast quantity 
of steam that was issuing from the engine, and the 
ground being strewn with lighted coke, for a time pre- 
vented an examination as to the fate of the —— 
driver and fireman. In a few moments, however, the 
unfortunate engineer was discovered under the engine. 
The poor fellow was found alive; but ere he could be 
extricated life was extinct. The stoker was thrown 
by the concussion on his feet on the siding, miraculously 
escaping the least injury. The guard was thrown from 
his seat and also providentially escaped. None of the 
passengers were hurt. As soon as ible, assistance 
was rendered at Ashford and Tunbridge, and in the 
course of a few hours the line was cleared, the pas- 
sengers being taken on by the nexttrain. The cause 
of the accident cannot as yet be accounted for. 


Mr. Vincent's Lectunes.—Huntinopon.—On Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, Mr. Vincent ad- 
dressed the inhabitants of this town in the Institution. 
This is the birth-place of Oliver Cromwell, and, strange 
to say, is a dull Tory town. Every one predicted that 
the meetings would fail, especially as the tickets of ad- 
mission were sold at rather a high price; instead of 
which, they more than succeeded. At the second and 
third meetings, the large room was crowded by all 
sects and parties: Mr. Vincent’s sentiments were 
vociferously applauded, and his eulogies of Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth were welcomed with hearty 
cheers. A deputation from Chatteris invited Mr. V. to 
that town, the place rendered notorious by the name of 
Gathercole, whieh invitation he will accept at the 
earliest possible time. SToney SrrRatrorp, Bucx- 
INGHAM.—On Thursday and Friday, Mr. Henry Vincent 
addressed two large and enthusiastic meetings, in this 
little agricultural town—the first, on free-trade, and 
the second, on civil and religious liberty ; and on Mon- 
day, he addresses the people in the “ Duke's” own 
town of Buckingham. It is delightful to find how 
rapidly democratic principles are spreading. The 
small agricultural towns appear anxious to fraternise 
with the more populous districts in the coming 


struggle for freedom. 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN LACE FACTORIES, 


On Wednesday, Mr. Tuomas Duncomne presented 
a petition from Nottingham, signed by 4,984 operatives 
in the lace-manufacture, in favour of the Lace Factory 
Bill; and Lord Jonx Manners presented a petition to 
the same effect from 479 master lace-manufacturers in 
Nottingham and Derby. 

Mr. Duncomnz then moved the second reading of 
the bill for limiting the hours of labour in lace factories, 
the —— mee of which was to limit the duration 

the. ours of labour for children and adults in the 
lace manufacture, and to place it under the factory 
inspectorship. He urged that he had the unanimous 
assent of the operatives and of four-fifths of the 
employers to his measure, the necessity for which 
was evident from the numerous instances of decrepitude, 
disease, and premature death resulting from the ex- 
cessive length of the hours of labour. What he pro- 
posed was, the restriction of the hours of labour to 
sixteen per day; that is, from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to ten o’clock at night. To effect this, he would 
prohibit the opening before six, and keeping open after 
ten. The bill would also prohibit the employment of 
children under eight years of age; at present they 
were employed, and in the night; but surely there 
could be nothing injurious to trade, or hard upon these 
manufacturers, in that prohibition. It might be asked, 
why not confine the bill to infantile labour? That 
would be a point to be decided by the House in a 
future stage; and if the opinion of the House should 
be in favour of so confining the bill, he should be 
ready to consent to that. 

Sir J. Granam said that the information which he 
had received led him to conclude that the majority of 
the master manufacturers were opposed to the measure. 
As for the working classes, it was not 14 nor 
unnatural that they should wish to have their hours 
of labour restricted by legistative interference, their 
belief being that it would lead to an improvement in 
their physical condition. But any benefit that mightarise 
from shorter hours would be far more than counter- 
balanced by diminished wages, and the misery which 
would result. The lace manufacture was carried on 
under peculiar circumstances, The greater portion of 
the lace was manufactured by hand instead of by power 
machinery, which at once created a great distinction 
between the two manufactures of lace and cotton; and 
the greater portion of the operatives carried on their 
their business either in their own dwelling-houses, or 
in buildings adjoining. If, therefore, the lace manu- 
facture were placed under the Factories act, the in- 
spectors must have access by night and by day, and 
have a clear right of entry into any room where the 
lace-weaver might lodge. Again, there was a material 
difference in the expense of the machinery employed in 
the cotton and lace manufactures. A power loom in 
the cotton trade did not cost above from £50 to £100, 
while the average cost of a lace loom varied from £300 
to £1,000. The demand for lace depended upon the 
fashion and fancy for a particular pattern, which seldom 
extended over more than six months; and a change in 
the loom was necessary for the production of a new 
design, which involved a continual addition to the 
original outlay. A single girl, between thirteen and 
eighteen years of age, could conduct four power looms 
in the cotton trade, whereas in the lace trade there must 
be one male adult to each loom. From one-half to 
two-thirds of all the lace manufactured was exported, 
and it was therefore a branch of industry peculiarly 
dependent on foreign demand and successful competi- 
tion with foreigners. They could not step here if they 
adopted the principle of interference. In justice to the 
operative in other branches, they must limit labour in 
all trades where it was alleged to be excessive; they 
must adopt a minimum of wages; and capital would 
then take to itself wings, and fly to countries where 
there were no such mischievous legislative restrictions. 
He moved as an amendment, that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 


Colonel Rotieston supported the bill, and urged 
the House to permit it to go into committee, when its 
details could be considered more effectually. 


Mr. Srnorr reminded the House that when the 
factories act was passed the lace manufacture was 
expressly excluded from its operation, because it was 
satisfactorily shown that any restriction would be a 
bonus on lace manufactured by steam power, to the 
r disadvantage of the handloom manufacturers. 

e present bill was intended to apply to all machines, 
whether in factories or in dwelling-houses; and the 
industrious man carrying on his work in his own 
cottage would be at the mercy of any malicious in- 
former. Any restriction would prove mischievous and 
inoperative. 

Sir J. C. Honxovse also at considerable length op- 

ed the bill, which was supported by Lord Joun 

ANNERS, 

Mr. Gisnorne spoke of the impossibility of devising 
machinery for carrying out the bill; all that Mr. Dun- 
combe could offer was the choice of domiciliary visits 
or common informers, As to 469 master manufacturers 
who had petitioned in favour of the measure, 7 are 
persons who have become possessed of old and inferior 
machines. 

Mr. Wax.ey said, that the bill was so badly framed 
as to lead to the supposition that the framer had desired 
rather to defeat than accomplish the object: still he 
would vote for the second reading, in the hope of im- 
proving the details in committee. He did not see why 
the children employed in lace-factories should form an 
exception to the general course of legislation. He did 
not approve of interference with adult labour. 


Sir Ronert Peet called upon Mr. Wakley, then, to 
Oppose the bill; for its principle was to restrict adult 
labour. Sir Robert reviewed the provisions of the 
measure; remarking that no choice was afforded be- 
tween domiciliary visits and the common informer. If 
— would not subject a man to the vindictiveness of 

next neighbour or rival in trade you must have 
domiciliary visite—that is to say, whenever a light is 
seen in a house after ten o’clock at night there is to 


be the right of entering into the house—domiciliary 
visits on suspicion that a man is toiling for the relief 
of his own family. Neither was there any provision 
for the making up of lost time by accidents or sickness. 
The bill would actually legalise the employment of 
children above eight years of age for sixteen hours. 
“If we are to interfere with the regulation of infant 
labour, let us do it in a different way. It will be better 
to have a new bill than to attempt to amend this. Let 
us at all events have a new bill—not one framed as 
this is.“ 

Lord Joux Russztt said that, if infant labour alone 
had been involved, the bill might have been allowed to 

into committee. But there were two objects in the 

ill which seemed to him to violate every principle of 
rudent legislation; one was interference with adult 
abour, and the other was sanctioning interference with 
private houses, an act of the greatest tyranny. 

Mr. Brotruerton could not support the measure in 
its present shape. Mr. Marx Putters and Mr. Wi1- 
Lau Cowrer advised Mr. Duncombe to withdraw his 
measure, and introduce another for the protection of 
children. 

Mr. Dvuncompe would only consent to withdraw 
those clauses which related to adult labour. 

The House divided:—For the amendment, 151; 
against it, 66: majority against the second reading, 85. 

CASE OF MR. O'BRIEN. 


On Thursday the Speaker read a letter from Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, in which the honourable member in- 
formed him that the committee of selection had not 

roceeded in accordance with the standing orders of the 

ouse. The letter of Mr. Smith O’Brien inclosed a 
copy of one from Mr. Ley, clerk of the House, intimat- 
ing that there was no entry of the appointment of the 
committee. In conclusion, Mr. Smith O’Brien de- 
manded his liberation as a matter of right, still pro- 
testing against the principle under which he had been 
imprisoned. 

r. O' Cox x then intimated that he would call 
attention to this letter on Friday. 


On Friday, accordingly, Mr. O’Connett moved that 
the order of the 27th o Kpril be discharged; it having 
been made under the misapprehension that the Com- 
mittee of Selection had been properly appointed. Mr. 
Smith O’Brien had been committed to prison for re- 
fusing to obey an order of that committee; but as the 
committee itself had been informally appointed, it had 
no legal existence, and consequently no charge could 
lie against any person for disobeying its orders. In 
every session except the last the committee has been 
entered in the votes of the House, in accordance with 
ee? Order No. 4. 

Mr. Estcourt 3 the opposite view. The stand- 
ing orders of the House of Commons were not an an- 
nual piece of legislation, but continued in force till they 
were altered or repealed. When a committee was ap- 
pointed under a standing order, that committee con- 
tinued in existence until it was dissolved by the standing 
order. The entry in the votes of last session of the 
appointment of the committee of selection was a mis- 
take, committed during his illness; and he had himself 

revented its repetition this session, under advice of the 
highos authority. 

r. WARBURTON said there could be no committee 
unless it was appointed by somebody. The committee 
of selection had not appointed itself; the Speaker had 
not appointed it; and nobody could tell from whom the 
appointment came. It would be better to confess at 
once that an informality had taken place, and so to 
liberate Mr. O’Brien. 

Sir Gzorcs Grey maintained the regularity of the 
commitment. If the objection were well founded, it 
would apply = red to the committee on standing 
orders. Mr, O’Brien had not been committed for dis- 
obeying an order of the committee of selection, but an 
order of the House itself. 

Mr. Wak.ey thought the question should not be de- 
cided without an opinion being given by the law offi- 
cers. He thought that Mr. Warburton’s view was a 
soundone. At all events, was the House prepared to 
interpret its own order against one of its own members 
in the harshest sense? He thought it would be far 
better to say to Mr. O'Brien,“ We will let you out, and 
let us shake hands.“ 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL would have given an opin- 
ion had the subject not been exhausted by the previous 
speakers. The committee had been appointed with 
perfect regularity. 

Lord PolLixdrox and Mr. M. J. O' Cox NIL thought 
it was a case of great doubt, and that Mr. O’Brien ought 
to have the benefit of that doubt. 

Sir Ropert PEL illustrated the validity of the ap- 
pointment by analogous practice. He did not approve 
of Mr. Wakley’s suggestion as to the way of getting 
out of the difficulty, if difficulty existed. If you 
think the gentleman’s punishment sufficient, release 
him, avowing that you think the authority of the 
House has been vindicated: but to shrink from the 
performance of your duty—to be afraid of doing this, 
and, on pretence of there being something doubtful in 
the case, to sneak out of it and shake hands with Mr. 
Smith O’Brien—why, Mr. Smith O’Brien is likely to 
say, I will not accept my liberty on such a ground; 
you don’t think there has been any mistake, but you 
find a mistake for the purpose of releasing me; I 
that would be the worst course we could pursue.” 

After further discussion, the House divided: —For 
the motion, 36; against it, 180: majority, 144. 


On Monday evening, Mr. Suaw moved that “ W. 5. 
O’Brien, Esq., in custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
attending the House, be discharged out of custody, 

aying his fees.“ As the authority of the House had 

n sufficiently vindicated by the a of Mr. 
S. O'Brien for twenty-five — and, as the business 
of the committee on which that gentleman had been 
ordered to attend was now completed, he hoped that 
this motion, which was drawn up in the usual form, 
would meet the unanimous concurrence of the House. 

Mr. Hen ey, the chairman of the committee which 
Mr. S. O’Brien had been ordered to attend, seconded 
the motion, and created great merriment by — 
the House that no public inconvenience had resul 


from the absence of Mr. O'Brien. 


Mr. P. Butter assed on the House at th 
quest of Mr. 8. O’Brien, who still was of opinion thet 
he had been illegally imprisoned, and who therefore 
declared that he would only pay his fees under a 
protest. 

Sir R. Peer observed, that there had been bu 
feeling of regret in the House that it had been — 
pelled to submit one of its members to restraint. He 
was bound to say that in his opinion it was no longer 
necessary to continue that restraint. If Mr. S. O’Brien 
paid his fees under a protest, it would prevent the 
payment of his fees from being considered as a personal 
1 on his part. 

The motion was then carried without a dissentient 
voice, and in a few minutes afterwards Mr. S. O’Brien 


walked into the House, and took his seat in rtifying 
silence, yf 


SHORT HOURS IN FACTORIES. 


On Friday evening the adjourned debate on the 
second reading of the Factories Bill was resumed by 
Mr. Bankes, who strongly urged upon the House the 
necessity of some legislative interference to protect the 
interest of the young — employed in factories, so 
that some time might be afforded them for moral and 
intellectual improvement. 

Mr. Wanp asserted that the effect of the bill in the 
first place would be to diminish profits, and in the 
second to reduce the wages of the workers. The bill 
was a step in a wrong direction; it was founded on a 
principle with which he, as a Free-trader, could have 
no community of sentiment. He pointed out the in- 
consistent opinions of the probable effects of the mea- 
sure entertained by its supporters :— 


The hon, member for Oldham said it was to be a Ten 
Hours’ Bill, and no compromise; that there would be no 
diminution in production, profits, or wages; and yet he 
admitted that there would be a rise in prices. But 
how could there be a rise in trade if there was no change 
in the elements which went to make u ce (bear, 
hear}? The speeches of the supporters of the bill were, in 
fact, one tissue of the most barefaced contradictions. The 
hon. member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring) was for Eleven 
Hours’ Bill, and not a Ten Hours’ Bill; he admitted the 
certainty of loss, and asserted, that if the hours of labour 
were reduced, the operatives would consent to reduce the 
price of labour also. Another hon. member assumed there 
would be a diminution of daily, but not in the aggregate 
produce, and that the operatives were willing “to chance 
it.“ The hon. member for Finsbury denied most distinctly 
that the operatives were willing to chance it; and the right 
hon. gentleman, the member for Devonport (Sir G. — * 
— or 8 = of his — —— of oo in a r 
plight, e most melancho NK the 
moral against the commercial cone — with * a 
nicety that a feather might turn the scale, making “I dare 
not wait u I would,” and consenting to the ciple, 
but objecting to the details of the bill. Why, in such a 
measure the principle was inseparable from the details, 
and both were objectionable [hear, hear]. Mr. Horner, 
a very competent authority, said that the reduction 
to eleven hours would make a difference in the production 
of thirteen per cent.; if to ten hours, twenty-five per cent.; 
and he gave it as his deliberate opinion, that the whole of 
the loss would be thrown upon the profits. The arguments 
which he (Mr. Ward) had delivered, made up the primd 
facie case of the supporters of the bill. He did not believe 
that the operatives used, or coincided in, those ents. 
The last ays presented to the House on the subject was 
presented by the hon. member for Oldham (Mr. Fielden), 
and from his own constituents, and it co not be con- 
sidered as in favour of the bill of the hon. member, The 

titions of the manufacturers concerned were unanimous 
in disapproval. A petition from Leeds said, that in no 
instance had the operatives claimed a reduction in the hours 
of labour, if accompanied by a diminution of wages; and 
another petition, from Glasgow, represented it as impossible 
to meet * competition if forced by law to work only 
ten hours, while their rivals worked twelve or fourteen 
hours a-day. A petition from Huddersfield told them, that 
the necessary consequence of a diminution in the hours of 
manufacturing labour would be an increase in prices; and, 
to meet these prices, an increase in the hours of all other 
kinds of labour. 


In corroboration of his statement with regard to the 
opposition of the bt ges, classes, to any reduction of 
wages, he mentioned the following fact :— 

A manufacturer in the scythe trade, at Sheffield, had re- 
ceived an export order, provided he could execute it at the 
same rate that was paid to American workmen, namely, 
24s. a week, and he (Mr. Ward) was authorised to say that 
the working men at Sheffield refused to work at less than 
30s. ; the order, consequently, went to America ; and so it 
must always be if the working men believed that they could 
fix their wages. When they saw what was the effect of this 


system on one branch of trade, yo hg easily calculate 
what it would be if carried out in o branches. 


Lord GO Bentinck spoke in support of the bill. 
— Morreta gave a hint to the preceding 

8 er:— 

Phe noble lord who had just sat down, actuated, no 

doubt, by none but conscientious and honourable motives, 


y operation 

years to others [renewed cheers]. 
He ~- spoke stioated 1 hemes beset the ques- 
tion; in a com state like the present, 
all the currents of business ran so much into each 
other, that it was difficult to calculate the effect of a 
disturbing force. He did not believe that factory labour 
was so severe and injurious as it was represented to be. 
With regard to the present bill, he said :— 

Not feeling sure whether, in the present temper of the 
House, it would be ible to confine the reduction to 
eleven hours, and fee that it would be most mischievous 
to consent to further a bill which might possibly go so far 
as a reduction to ten hours, he (Lord Morpeth) did not feel 
justified in going into committee [hear, hear]. The cir- 
cumstances also of the session and of the time most * 
fully advised the House to suspend any decision for the 
present. ‘This bill, a bill for regulating the hours of labour, 
was so nearly connected, marched so closely with the bill 
for the repeal of the corn-laws, in other words, with the bill 
to regulate the payment of labour, that he could not bring 
himself to deal with the one till he had ascertained the fate 
of the other (cheers from the Protection benches]. Why 


that cheer? It would clearly be injurious in the highest 


— 
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— — 
to the best interests of the working classes to limit 
their hours of labour without augmenting the remunera- 
tion for their labour; a bill had been introduced into 
Parliament which he trusted and believed would have 
that effect; would the honourable gentlemen who cheered 

arantee that that bill was to pass into a law? 
Ferien of “No, no,” and “ Hear, hear.“ Then they 
could not blame his dence and consideration in not 
consenting to reduce the hours of labour. He had always 
felt this strongly, and had elsewhere stated, that the repeal 
of the corn-laws afford an opportunity for reconsider- 
ing the question of the hours of labour; but then that 
ought to be assured, and some experience of its effects 
should be tried [hear]. He had also never concealed his 
opinion, that the best mode of settling this question of the 
hours of labour would be by mutual agreement and under- 
stan between the masters and the men (hear, hear]. 
He thought, especially in the commencement of the 
present spring, that there was more hope and prospect of 
such an agreement than at any previous period, nor did he 
see any reason to abandon that hope, provided the Legisla- 
ture abstained from present interference [hear]. 


Mr. Macavutay made a brilliant speech in support of 
the bill. He admitted that it was not desirable that the 
state should interfere with persons of sound age and 
mind, in relation to contracts purely commercial; but 
the House would fall into great error if it applied that 
eye to any other but contracts purely commercial ; 

or, in other cases, much higher considerations often 
came in: 


I believe that I am as firmly attached as any gentleman 
in this House to the principle of free-trade properly stated, 
and I should state that principle in these terms :—that it is 
not desirable that the state should interfere with the con- 
tracts of persons of ripe age and sound mind, touching mat- 
ters purely commercial. I am not aware of any exception 
to that principle; but you would fall into error if you apply 
it to transactions which are not purely commercial [hear, 
hear]. Is there a single gentleman so zealous for the prin- 
ciples of free-trade as not to admit, that he might consent 
to the restriction of commercial transactions when higher 
and other considerations are concerned? Take questions 
of police. Why do you limit the number of, and interfere 
by restriction with, kney-coaches and cabs? On pure 
commercial principles you cannot do so. Suppose it a rainy 
day, and that there are very few cabs on the stands. Why 
should not any person, having a cab, be permitted to come 
out and ask his price for the hire? 1 defy any person to 
defend the restriction on the principles of free-trade; but 
you say that you cannot in such a way regulate the 
public carriages in a capital like this; considerations 
of police come in; and, therefore, you interfere, and 
make restrictions on the trade [“ Hear, hear,“ and cheers]. 
So it is with considerations of revenue. On the prin- 
ciples of free-trade, how could you prohibit any man from 
growing tobacco on his own ground? But you fear that on 
tobacco so grown you would get no duty, and, therefore, 
you sacrifice the principle of free-trade for the sake of the 
revenue [hear, hear]. it is in respect to matters con- 
cerning national defence, and a great many other things; 
but I wish to confine myself to matters directly bearing on 
the question before us. Therefore I say, in the first instance, 
that where the health of the community is concerned, the 
principle of non-interference does not apply without very 
great restrictions: and in this statement I hope I carry 
with me the general sense of the House, as I am sure 
carry with me the full assent of the Government. It con- 
cerns the public weal that the great mass of the people 
should not live in a way the effect of which is to abridge 
life, making it wretch and feeble while it lasts, and to 
send to untimely graves the population, who leave behind 
them a more miserable progeny than themselves [hear, 
hear]. If it be the fact that a great mass of our population 
is familiar with misery—if it be the fact that places calcu- 
lated to shorten life, to taint the health, and to turn the 
stomach of those accustomed to more cleanly habits, are 
not noxious to those who dwell in them—this proves how 

eatly the Government of this country has neglected its 
duty ; and prove that they have tolerated the existence of 
houses like hogstyes, until there is danger of the population 
becoming like hogs [hear, hear]. Who would affirm, then, 
with respect to a question where morality and humanity are 
concerned, that we must adhere to this principle of non- 
interference? [cheers]. 


Now the public health was concerned in the amount of 
the hours of labour :— 


Does any one who has examined the evidence, or opened 
his eyes in the world, or examined his own feelings, doubt 
that twelve hours a day of factory labour are more than are 
desirable for youths of thirteen [hear, hear]? If so much 
labour be not desirable, then I say every argument on 
which interference can be justified on me to keep those 
youths from injuring their health by means of immoderate 
toil (hear, hear. Is this, or is it not, a question in which 
morality is concerned? Can any one doubt—certainly my 
friends around me do not doubt—that education is a matter 
of the highest importance, as regards the virtue and happi- 
ness of the common people? For education we know that 
leisure is necessary. Do we believe that, after twelve hours 
have been taken from the day for factory labour, and after 
so much time as is necessary for refreshment and exercise 
has also been taken—do we believe that enough time will 
remain for that amount of education which it is desirable 
the people should have? I believe that we must answer 
that question in the negative hear, hear]. This I say, 
that all the principles in which you interfere to pro- 
hibit contracts of a nature which ou believe to be 
prejudicial to public morality, justify me in endea- 
vouring to prevent contracts like those which are now 

the subject of consideration [“ Hear,” and cheers]. But 
there is another question. We are legislating here princi- 
pally for the young. Now, I ask whether it is not a rule 
universally adopted by all civilised society, in which any- 
thing like a body of law exists, that those who are of a ten- 
der age should be placed under the guardianship of the 
state? No one would say that a rich person under age 
should be permitted to sign away his property. We should 
cry out against euch a proposition. And if any gentleman 
came forward and said, What have you to do with the 
matter? Why do you pretend to know what is better for 
the man’s benefit? Why do you interfere with a free con- 
tract between two persons?“ the answer would be, that a 
boy of immature age cannot secure himself from injury, and 
te is his guardian (hear, hear]. But the property of 
r and young lies in his health, and strength, and skill 

health both of his body and of his mind. To suffer 
prematurely to impair that health, by even his own 
t, is greatly to depart from the first duty of a good 
ian hear, hear]. These are the principles on which 
that there is no objection to interference in this case. 
e public health and public morality are concerned, I 
that the state may interfere, if, on the whole, such in- 
ce may ap advisable, even with the contracts of 


Therefore interference, in such a case, would be 


justifiable, d fortiori, in reference to artisans under the 
adult age. 

Having thus proved, as he contended, that there was 
no objection to the interference of the Legislature, he 
proceeded to show the fallacy of the predictions which 
stated that the most mischievous consequences must 
ensue to the operatives in the manufacturing districts 
from the diminution of wages which would be occasioned 
by this diminution in their hours of labour. He was 
certain that there must be a great flaw in that argument; 
and his reason for saying so was, that similar reductions 
had already been made in the hours of labour—that 
similar prophecies of ruin had been previously made— 
and that they had one and all been falsified by events. He 
reminded the House how much of the prosperity of 
England was owing to the inventions of its working 
men, the Comptons, the Johnsons, the Hardwicks, and 
the Arkwrights of former days, and said he never would 
believe that a change which would improve the physi- 
cal condition and the moral intelligence of our labouring 
population would make that population poorer :— 


What is it which makes one community prosperous and 
flourishing more than another? You will not say that it 
is the soil—you will not say that it is its climate—you will 
not say that it is its mineral wealth or its natural advan- 
tages, its ports or its great rivers. These are things that are 
very valuable indeed when human intelligence and energy 
uses them well; but human intelligence and energy can do 
much without them, whereas without human intelligence 
and energy they are as nothing. You see countries that in 
the highest degree possess all these advantages with a miser- 
able population—with men having hardly a rag to cover 
them ; while, on the other hand, in the most sterile soils, 
and under the most inclement skies, the greatest human 
industry and prosperity is to be fonnd. Is it anything in 
the earth or in the air that makes our Scotland a richer 
country than Egypt? or Batavia, with its marshes, more 

rosperous than Sicily? No, but it is Scotchmen made 
Scotland what she is—it is Datchmen that raised their 
marshes to such eminence [hear, hear]. Look to America. 
Two centuries ago, it was a wilderness of buffaloes and wolves. 
What has caused the change? Is it her rich mould? Is it 
her mighty rivers? Is it her broad waters? No, her plains 
were then as fertile as they are now, her rivers were as nu- 
merous. Nor was it any great amount of money that the 
emigrants carried out with them. It was simply this. You 

ut the Englishman instead of the red man into the country. 

nglish industry and intelligence burnt down the forests 
and elevated towns and factories in their stead hear, hear]. 
The truth is, that the great instrument which produces 
wealth is man, and all the advantages of climate and soil and 
productions that distinguish Italy from Spitzbergen are as 
nothing without the moral and intellectual superiority of the 
inhabitants [hear]. These, I believe, are the reasons why 
the wealth of this country has not been diminished by the 
observance during century after century of a day of rest in 
each weck. It was because the great machine on which all 
depends was putin a state of invigorated spirits, and in 
possession of greater physical powers by the period of rest, 
that such results as we have seen have come to pass. And 
if I believe all this about days, may I not believe it about 
hours? Am I not to believe that the change which is to be 
found in the improved moral and intellectual character of 
the people cannot possibly make them poorer. For my 

art I look with no alarm on the competition of which we 
— so much from other nations. hen I am told that 
we are in danger of being beaten out of the field by some 
people in Germany who work seventeen hours a day, but of 
whom the public authorities complained that there is not 
one among them of sufficient stature to make a soldier, I 
can feel no alarm. If ever the English race is to be de- 
prived of its commercial superiority it will be by no such 
race as that. It must be by a finer population than that of 
England, if ever such a population may rise [hear, hear]. 
These, sir, are the reasons which satisfy me as to the sound- 
ness of the principle of this bill. I am convinced that this 
being a question relating for the most part to persons of 
tender years [hear, hear], being a question in which the 
public health is concerned, in which the public morality is 
concerned, that it is, therefore, a question with which the 
legislature ought properly to deal. 


He admitted, however, that the question of interfer- 
ence was a question of degree, and that we ought to 
feel our way upon it with great caution. He should 
not vote at present for any proposition which reduced 
the hours of labour to less than eleven hours a-day ; 
for he thought that we were now placed in the situation 
of a physician with a suffering patient. The physician 
knew that there was a disease, and knew that there 
was a remedy ; but he had not satisfied himself that the 
constitution of the patient would bear that remedy, and 
was therefore compelled to apply it in small doses. 


Sir J. Hanmer and Mr. Wax ey spoke in support of 
the bill. The latter speaker dwelt emphatically on the 
dreadful mortality produced by the present system 


Mr. Chadwick, in his last report on Manchester, quoted 
the report of the Registrar-general, who said that, in the 
whole of England, out of 1,000 persons, 145 reached the age 
of 70. In Manchester, out of 1,000 persons, only 63 attained 
the age of 70. Out of 4,629 persons of the labouring classes 
who died in the year 1840, no less than 2,649 died under the 
age of five years [cries of “‘ Hear, hear” J. Above five and 
under ten the deaths were 1 in 22; above ten, I in 43. The 
average age of death at Manchester, among the labouring 
classes, was 17 years, while in Rutlandshire it was 38 years 
(hear, hear]. The hon. member for Edinburgh had dwelt 
upon the circumstance that there were prior considerations 
to that of commercial prosperity; if there were not, they 
might cease their debates. He wished to call the attention 
of the House to the dreadful effects produced on the manu- 
facturing population by withdrawing from the homes 
of the operatives the natural protectors of their chil- 
dren — viz., their wives. It struck at the root of all 
domestic happiness. They made a dirty, desolate place of 
the poor man’s home, when they took from it its natural 
protector (hear, hear]. Instead of going home and find- 
ing a smiling wife and a well-laid board to receive him, the 
labouring man took home with him his weary, exhausted 
partner, and they were both glad to retire at once to rest. 
In the morning they rose again at five to be at the factory 
by six o’clock, and what became of the children during the 
— of their parents? They were left in charge of some 
old and miserable harridan, who in order to quiet them 
resorted by turns to the birch and to stupefying drugs 
(hear, hear]. He etated unhesitatingly that, in pursuing 
this course of policy, they were striking at the root of so- 
ciety in this country. They saw the effects of it already in 
the children, that, out of 4,600, 2,400 died before they were 
five years of age. And what, he would ask again, could 
compensate to the children of many a poor man for the loss 
of a mother (hear, hear]? Could there be a greater cala- 


mity than the death of a mother? He appealed to hon. 


members of that house. He had not the slightest desire to 


raise any unpleasant feeli inst an ; that was 
not his ob ect but he wished to bring the sta of this 
calamity before their minds, because his mind was im- 


pressed with its importance, although theirs might not be. 


Mr. Briour had listened with surprise to the speech 
of Mr. Macaulay; for it was a monstrous ture 
upon free-trade, and had kept at a very wide distance 
indeed from the question — before the House. He 
then referred to Mr. Wakley’s statement as to the great 
mortality of the manufacturing districts :— 


But, if the honourable member had acted fairly, he would 
not have alluded to what took place in Manchester, but in 
some other town, not a manufacturing one, where the 
population was as great as in that town [loud cries of 
“Hear, hear“ ]. If he had taken Liverpool, for instance, he 
would have found the mortality greater than in Manchester | 
(hear, hear]; and if he had re the mortality of Leeds, it 
would have appeared frightful; but, if he had given that of 
Bristol, it would appear still greater than that of Leeds 
hear, hear]. Well, this showed that the argument of the 
on. member was not worth a straw for the case then under 
consideration ; and if the hon. member had looked a little 
further into statistics, he would have found that longevity 
in the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
had been increasing for 150 years past, and that, in Leeds, 
the average rate of mortality, instead of being higher, was 
considerably lower than in 1801, when there were scarcely 
any factories in the town (hear, hear]. Then, with respect 
to health, he would not trouble the House at that late hour 
with the minute statements of figures which he had pre- 
pared; but he might state that it was upon record, and per- 
fectly undeniable, that the average rate of sickness in 
factories was not so large as the average calculated upon by 
the friendly societies of England. 


He then replied at great length to the speeches made 
last year by Lord Ashley, in bringing forward this 
— disputing his facts, and denying his in- 
erences :— 


The hon. member for Oldham said that Lord Ashley’s 
statements were before the House, that no member of the 
Government had contradicted them, and therefore he would 
not repeat them. Lord Ashley, two years ago, stated that 
children between nine and thirteen years of age, and young 
persons from thirteen to eighteen, walked a distance of from 
twenty-two to twenty-seven miles a day in following the 
machine called a mule. Why, the thing was impossible; 
and the fact of any man having made such a statement in 
that House was sufficient so condemn him as an authority 
upon that or upon any other subject. It was proved, on 
the evidence of not less th&n four hundred firms, who had 
no kind of communication with each other whilst the ex- 
periments were tried, that the extreme distance which any 
person could travel in one day, following the mule, was 
twelve miles—that the least distance was about four—and 
that the average could not be estimated at more than eight. 
The same noble lord had made other statements quite as ex- 
traordinary, and just as contrary to the facts. 


As to the experiments on the eleven-hour system which 
had been made, he said :— 


If the capital were the same, and the labour diminished, 
it would be impossible that the owner of the capital, or the 
workman, could receive the same amount of profit and 
wages as at present (hear, hear]. Now, with respect to that 
diminution, what had been the result of the experiments 
made, as he thought the hon. member for Oldham would 
admit, in the fairest manner? He alluded to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Horrocks, at Preston ; Mr. Greg, at Manches- 
ter; and Mr. Eccles, at Blackburn. Now the whole of these 
cases were brought forward by men as respectable as the 
hon. member for Oldham, who stated them on their charac- 
ter and honour, and he believed their statements to be true. 
But, on the other hand, they had Mr. Gardner's experi- 
ments—and, in the first place, he asserted, without any 
fear of contradiction by Mr. Gardner, that, in his experi- 
ments, the machine at his mill was made to move faster in 
the proportion of 1 to 60, and that a quarter of an hour was 
gained by it. He had it on the authority of Mr. Gard- 
ner himself, and of Mr. Horner, the factory inspector, that 
as much as that was gained by an increase in the s 
of the engine; and that several minutes were gained which 
before were not cared for in meal time; and by these means 
there was something like an approach for a time to the 
quantity produced before. But if he did not know that a 
great majority of that House knew little of cotton-mills, 
and that half the members opposite had never been inside 
of one, he would not dwell upon these facts; for it must be 
clear to any man who had a knowledge of these matters, 
that it must depend on the number of the revolutions of 
the roller as to the exact amount of yarn or spun cotton 
turned out from any machine. To attempt to persuade the 
public that one machine working ten hours could produce 
as much as one working twelve hours, because when the 
workmen engaged with it were not working so long the 
were less fatigued, was out of the question; for he assur 
the House, on the experience of many years, and the hon. 
member for Oldham could not deny it, that, as far as re- 
garded the greater proportion of mills in the cotton trade, 
it mattered not whether they worked twelve hours or ten ü 
hours, for it would turn out the same quantity [cries af Oh, 
oh!’’). He spoke as respected the machinery, that in ten 
hours they would only turn out ten-twelfths of the quantit 
they would produce in twelve hours, and not one ine 
more; and that no power of legislation in that House, or 
anything else, could alter that state of things. 


He proceeded to point out the dangerous consequences 
ot the measure at the present time :— 


He asked the House to consider what they were called 
upon todo. The hon. member for Oldham said that we 
now consumed 532,000,000lbs. of cotton, and that was his 

reat argument vy oy should cut off 1-7th of the quantity. 

ow, what would be the result of passing this act? That 
we should immediately lessen the consumption of the raw 
material, and that we should lose in our trade to the amount ; 
of 67,000,000lbs. a-year; that was about equal to the whole * 
amount of our cotton trade at the conelusion of the war, and ¢ 
exceeded two-thirds that of the United States of America. | 
Calculating in bales, it amounted to 228,000. Was there 
any man in that House who was sane [laughter], or was 
there any man anywhere who was sane, and who, when he 
considered the enormous interests connected with the work- 
ing up of those 228,000 bales of cotton in one year, would 
dare vote for the passing of this bill which at once or twice 
cut off that amount of production or consumption? There 
never, he believed, passed a measure so dangerous, so de- 
structive, so certain to be violated by all those persons who 
were connected with the trade with which they were going 
to interfere, as this. Thousands of men and women were 
employed in * * = pace — . 
wages as they had formerly received, though the mill- ow 
did not make a sixpence of profit [. Oh, oh,” — Colonel 
Sibthorp]. The hon. and gallant member for Lincoln was 
of course minutely acquainted with the cotton trade [cheers]. 
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He had much to be thankful for —— amid which 
Colonel Sibthorp rose and made a low obeisance]. Well, 
but he (Mr. Bright) asserted that there was a great num- 
ber of establishments working without profit, and he could 
not see how this law could be passed without seriously 
interfering with the trade [oh, oh]. Honourable gentlemen 
might say oh,“ and the noble lord, the member for Lynn, 
had been very eloquent upon the fact that persons in the 
cotton trade had made great fortunes. Well, he hoped that 
it was not a crime to make a fortune in the cotton trade; 
but had the noble lord looked over the Gazette for the last 
few years, he would have found that hundreds and thou- 
sand of cotton spinners had = to ruin—that from 1839 
to 1842 upwards of one-half of the cotton spinners of Stock- 
port were entirely ruined. Of course, it must always be 
that those who had the best mills, the best machinery, and 
the most capital would make money, but there were many 
others at the opposite end of the scale who could not live 
under the experiments which it was now proposed to try on 
them (hear, hear]. Besides, there was a smaller margin 
and profit now to go upon. There was a much more furious 
competition with foreigners. If they had limited hours years 
ago to twelve, there were means of surmounting the diffi- 
culty. Every improvement in machinery helped them to 
achieve the task. But they were now approaching the 
point beyond which these inventions and improvements 
could not be carried. Did it not, then, appear a hazardous 
thing under such circumstances, to venture on so great a 
change with respect to so vast a braach of industry? [hear, 
hear). 


Then as to the out-door agitation in favour of the 
bill :— 


He could speak with authority as to the opinions of 
the working men. He employed of that class, and when 
at home lived amongst them, and in constant communica- 
tion with them. He believed, then, that they would prefer 
working ten hours to twelve [hear, hear, and cheers]. 
He believed it would be better for them to work ten hours 
than twelve [renewed cheers]. But he also believed that 
were the proposition 22 to the hands in any or in every 
mill, that they should work ten hours per day, and have 
only ten hours’ wages, there was not a single case in which 
anything like a majority of the hands would vote for such 
change [hear, hear, and oh. oh“ J. He might be asked 
his reason for saying so. It was a good one. It was this— 
that in several cases where the offer had been distinctl 
made, it had been as distinctly refused [hear, hear], an 
that there was not a single instance of the hands in any mill 
having suggested such a reduction of time coupled with such 
a reduction of wages [hear, hear]. In his establishment he 
would make the 2 to-morrow if his dey le asked him. 
But he knew what the consequence would be. Were the 
new system to be tried at a time when employment was 
plentiful, his hands would straggle away up the vale of Tod- 
morden, and seek work from the honourable member for 
Oldham [hear, and laughter]. If all were true which that 
honourable gentleman stated—if production would not be 
diminished—why did he not try the short hour system him- 
self [cheers]? If he could stand increased competition with 
the foreigner, why did he not try the change himself? Some 
honourable gentlemen had alleged—the noble lord the 
member for Newark (Lord J. Manners) among them—that 
the people could do with less wages. Now, he admired 
many points about the noble lord. He (Mr. Bright) should 
like to see the people play at cricket and climb maypoles as 
well as the noble lord; but he never made a greater mistake 
than when he said that he thought the operative classes 
would be content to accept a diminished rate of wages, and 
be comfortable under their operation. The hon. member 
for Newcastle-under-Lyne said much the same thing. 
Now, take lawyers for — or take anybody else occu- 
pied in obtaining an honest livelihood. Would the barrister 
account the man a friend who came to advise him to take 
ten briefs and ten fees instead of twelve [cheers]? Well, 
the same feeling prevailed among the operatives: they liked 
money—they would have it if they could get it by honest in- 
dustry; and they would account the House their greatest 
enemy were it to attempt to tie their hands for two hours a 
day, taking two hours’ wages at the same time [hear]. The 
supporters of this bill professed to be in harmony with the 
working classes. He denied it. They were for ten hours’ 
time, not for ten hours’ wages. There was a great difference 
between the two parties. “The working men asked for two 
things: their champions could only give them one. There 
was no harmony, no agreement between them (hear, hear]. 
He believed, inded, that the bill would, if carried, be pro- 
ductive of the most fatal disappointment which any body of 
working men were ever subjected to. They were asked to 
compromise it. The hon. member for Ashton-under-Lyne 
was just the man for compromise [“ Hear,“ and a * 
He had veered from fourteen hours to eleven and a hal 
But, if they passed the bill, would it not afford the greatest 

ible argument to confirm the working classes in the 
lief that Parliament could diminish the hours of labour 
without diminishing the rate of wages ? 


He had great hopes of an alteration of the present sys- 
tem by voluntary agreement :— 


The House seemed to be agreed upon the point, that any 
arrangement which might be made should, if possible, be a 
voluntary one. It was said, that such an arrangement was 
not possible. Who knew that it was not possible? The 
men who led the ten hours agitation had never tried it. 
ay always pointed to Parliament as the place where 
the boon should come from. Now he maintained that this 
volun arrangement could be come to, and that without 
the interference of the 1 would be come to be- 
fore they were five years There were symptoms of it 
everywhere—in the shutting up of the Manchester ware- 
houses on the Saturday aſternoon — in the early closing 
movement that was going on all over England,—all was a 
volun ement, and nothing could be more delight- 
ful; but if they could have relied on Parliamentary inter- 
ference, no voluntary arrangement between the employer 
and the employed would ever have been effected [hear, 
hear]. Let it once be known that that House would never 

in that direction, and the operatives of England 
would find another mode of obtaining the boon which he 
admitted they ought to have, by some means or other [hear]. 
But there were other symptoms than those, The master 
manufacturers were a more civilised class than they were 
some years ago. In the treatment of their apprentices, in 
the treatment of school boys, as regarded their own children, 
with their soldiers and their sailors, they would find a much 
more kindly and gentle treatment than formerly. All that 
was a matter of voluntary arrangement. Families in these 
factories worked together; there was an . de corps 
amongst them; and no overlooker dare think of putting into 


oy eration such tyrannical measures as they used often to 
hear of in that House [hear, hear]. Two 2 ago be bad 
advocated the same side as he did now. He believed then 
that he took the part of the working-classes, and further 
consideration, and more inquiry, had convinced him that he 
was right in that belief. Nothing, he was certain, could be 
worse than legislative interference in these matters. It was 


a return to the errors committed by our ancestors centuries 
ago. 

Mr. B. Denison observed that, though he was pre- 
pared to go into committee on this bill, he was not pre- 
pared to support a reduction of the hours of labour to 
ten. 

Sir Ronxxr Peet did not think that Mr. Macaulay 
had been so successful in his argument as in his rhetoric. 
His argument was beside the question; which was— 
what is upon the whole most for the social advantage of 
the country? He admitted that there were higher con- 
siderations than the accumulation of wealth; but he 
hoped the promoters of the bill would reflect that they 
were imposing by it a tax equivalent to an income-tax 
of fifteen per cent. on adult labour. He believed the 
working classes were of opinion that Parliament could 
restrict the duration of labour without diminishing 
wages. He explained the present state of the law. He 
would not recede from what had been done already; 
but he was against all further interference with labour, 
thinking that Parliament had gone far enough. Besides, 
he thought that the present time, when we were enter- 
ing on a new commercial system, was not the time for 
also entering on so dangerous an experiment as that 
now pro . 

Lord J. Russert maintained that Sir R. Peel had not 
deen +o successful in his refutation of the argument 
which Mr. Macaulay had directed against the popular 
fallacy, that we ought never under any circumstances 
to interfere with adult labour. He showed that the 
acts of Sir R. Peel, of Sir J. Hobhouse, and Lord 
Althorpe had already interfered with that description of 
labour, and that this bill did not carry that interference 
further than those acts, which were now universally 
approved of. He thought that our present attempt at 
interference would be attended, he would not say with- 
out risk, but without any probability of the occurrence 
of those which the opponents of the bill affected 
to apprehend. He had never held out to the working 
classes the expectation that they would receive twelve 
hours’ w for eleven hours’ work; but he knew that 
the rate of wages did not depend either upon this or 
= any other bill, but upon the demand for labour. 

is belief was that, in consequence of the alteration 
recently made in the corn-laws, there would be a 
greater demand for labour in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and in consequence an increase in the rate of 
wages; and, with that belief on his mind, and with 
the conviction that this bill would tend to the improve- 
ment of the social condition of the ple, he should 
a his vote in favour of this measure. 

Mr. Conz maintained that this question was not 
one of mere feeling, it was also a question of political 
science, and therefore he wished hon. members to 
bring their heads as well as their hearts to the con- 
sideration of it. He entered into a searching analysis 
of the different speeches made in support of the bill, 
and asked the Protectionists what they would say to 
him, if he were to bring in a bill to compel the land- 
lords of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire to 

y their labourers twelve shillings a week? Would 

rd J. Manners support such a bill on grounds of 
mere feeling? No such thing. He would oppose it 
on grounds of political economy; and would say that 
you could not compel the landlords to pay twelve 
shillings a week to the labourers whom they employed, 
but that you could not compel them to employ labour- 
ers. Would the noble lord apply the same reasoning 
to manufacturers, and consider whether a worse fate 
than working for twelve hours a day might not befall 
the operative classes in their not having any work at 
all? The noble member then continued his opposition 
to the bill in a speech of considerable force and 
eloquence. 

. Muntz gave his cordial support to the bill. 


After a brief reply from Mr. Fieipen, the House 
divided, when there appeared: 


For the second readin * * .. 193 
Against it 90 * * .. 203 
Majority 50 50 „ 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL. 

Monday being the day appointed for the second read- 
ing of the Corn Importation Bill in the House of Lords, 
the passages leading to the gallery were thronged with 
those who had peers’ orders for admission some time 
before the doors were opened; the seats set apart for 
strangers were far too few to accommodate the appli- 
cants, and many lingered for along time about the 
door, hoping that some persons who had been admitted 
would quit their places. The body of the house was 
filled very early; shortly after 5 o'clock there were 
nearly 200 peers present. Lord Stanley did not come 
in until about twenty minutes after 5. The Duke of 
Richmond and some other peers immediately went up 
to him and shook hands with him. 

A great number of petitions having been presented, 
for and against the bill, 

The Earl of Rirox (the author of the corn-law of 
1815) moved its second reading. Having undertaken 
to discharge this duty voluntarily, he should not apolo- 
gise totheir lordships for bringing forward a measure 
which he had always considered as by far the most im- 
portant, concerning the social condition of the country, 
that had ever called for the attention of this House. 
The question, however, was as difficult as it was impor- 


tant. His lordship proceeded to state the motives to 
which had influenced him on former occasions with 
reference to it—the principles upon which he had sup- 
8 the corn law, and what were not she 
e had recognised. When he introduced the corn 

of 1815, he did it with reluctance, and he told Lord 
Liverpool, who had desired him to introduce that mea- 
sure, that he had a t objection on principle to any 
corn-law whatever. He had never sup any corn 
law on the grounds assigned by many others ; he did not 
acknowledge that any ground for a corn law was to be 
found in rents, mortgages, and settlements ; nor did he 


consider it part of a great 3 of protection to national 
industry —a doctrine which the Legislature had never 
avowed, but, on the contrary, many of its acts were di- 
rectly adverse to the proposition. His lordship adduced, 
amongst other examples, the case of wool, on which no 
import duty had been im till 1819, and then for - 
the purpose of revenue. The only Po u which 
he had recognised the e iency of acorn-law was a 
sincere conviction that, without such a law, this country 
would be, or might be, more dependent than it ought, 
in prudence, to be upon foreign countries. Unless a 
corn-law was considered to be so intimately connected 
with the commercial and agricultural interests of the 
country that it ought to be permanently maintained, the 
question was reduced to one of time. After a detailed 
history of the various measures restrictive of the impor- 
tation of foreign grain, showing that, if the system of pro- 
tection was so essential to, and so interwoven with all the 
interests of the country, it had been a most unstable sys- 
tem, and that, meanwhile, agricultural improvements had 
been going on, and were still going on, he said it must, 
therefore, be admitted, that the repeal of the corn-law was 
a question of time; and, if so, the principle was gone. 
Then came the fact of the rapid increase of the - 
lation, which had a tendency to upon the — 
of subsistence, if one augmented in a geometrical and 
the other in only an arithmetical ratio. Another ques- 
tion was, that of Ireland. Those who thought that a 
temporary suspension of the corn-law would have met 
that evil, gave up the —— principle that the law 
contained a power of self. adaptation to circumstances ; 
and, if ay an such 1 „ could not be re- 
verted to. t objection u against a repeal of 
the corn-laws — that it would throw land out of cul- 
tivation; he had never been able to ascertain what was 
the land which would thereby relapse into waste; he 
had found in his experience that no such apprehension 
was entertained :— , 
Circumstances having placed at his disposal an estate in 
that part of the country last autumn, he could state that, 
in the midst of the alarm that had been felt in some quar- 
ters as to the effect of this measure, it had been his forta- 
nate lot to be able to let a very considerable portion of the 
land in question, not at a reduced rent, but positively at an 
incr rent [cheers]. What proof could be stronger that 
these parties did not anticipate that the effect of the t 
measure would be to throw their land out of cultivation ? 


With regard to the duration of the measure he said :— 


The proposed law continued a modified protection for 
three years. For himself, he did not know whether they had 
cause to be apprehensive of evil cons if an earlier 
termination were put to the present system (loud cheers from 
the Opposition benches]. 

The Duke of Ricumonp moved that the bill be read 
a second time this day six months, feeling it to be a 
measure iikely to inflict a deadly blow British 
agriculture and the national greatness. Tord Ripon 
had not told their lordships what, in his opinion, would 
be the av of corn if this measure should pass; 
but surely isters had not dared to bring in such a 
measure without estimates. Lord Ripon had given 
their lordships a history of the various measures 4 
ae importation of corn, except that of 1842, 
w was the measure they were about to repeal; and 
of this he had said not one syllable. The noble duke 
then amused their lordships by reading extracts from 
the speeches of Lord Ripon in 1815 (when Mr. Robin- 
son) and in 1842, dwelling on the 88822 between 
them arid the speech of the noble earl that night. The 
following extract from the noble duke’s speech may be 
taken as a specimen of the whole :— 


Weare told that we are to have free-trade ; and the manu- 
facturers—no, not the manufacturers [hear, hear], but a 
section of the manufacturers ſhear, hear], a section of 
the Manchester cotton-spinners [hear heat] have told us 
that we know nothing about ng (hear, ear}; they call 
all of us blockheads [a laugh}, and they say, We will take 
your farms from you—we will find capital hear, — 
they do not say they will find experience, though I wo 
yee do not [a laugh]—but they are to bring greater skill ; 
and what do they admit? They admit that these changes 
are not to be made without our teinn called upon to remove 
from our farms and their occupation twenties and thirties 
of thousands of the tenantry of this country [hear, hear). 
My lords, what is to become of that aay . 
hear]. with their familics, the labourers o . 
when they are turned out of their employment, must go to 
the union workhouses for their daily bread, or must 
emigrate into the manufacturing districts, where it is to be 
their destiny to seek employment, and come under those very 
men who have been the cause of their ruin [hear], and have 


destroyed the whole of their worldly pros (hear, hear]. 
I know well that that section I 2 aladed to wishes 2 


ear, hear]; they wish permanen 

e operative, not only from a desire to acquire ter 
profits for themselves hear], but they do it also for the 
purpose of preventing those strikes which seldom take 
place when wages are low [hear, hear]. Then I will ask 
your lordships what is to become of the y and of 
the tenantry 


fre of permanently lowering the wages 


The Earl of Firzwiitiam supported the bill, and 
believed it would be passed by a great majority; never- 
theless it was not a measure he should have proposed; a 
great revenue had been wasted by it, for which a sub- 
stitute must be found. He did not think that the mea- 
sure would be injurious to the landed interest, and 
therefore they were not entitled to demand — Some 
tion; but he had expected there would have a 
diminution, if not a repeal, of the malt tax, which was 
not only ve, but unequal. He objected to the 
retention of a of protection for three ; the 
landed interest desired to have a settlement of the ques- 
tion at once. Though he disapproved the bill, he must 
vote for it, as he no alternative except that of reject- 
ing the measure for another year. 


The Duke of CLXVELIAND, at considerable length, 


vindicated the cause of protection, and 
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the Government were unworthily yielding to mere cla- 
mour, the effect of which would be visible, a few years 
hence, in the destruction of other and more important 
interests than the corn-laws. 

The Marquis of Lonponperry supported the bill; he 
maintained that, not only in the county of Durham, but 
throughout the whole of the north of England, the 
feeling of the farmer was in favour of the Government 
measure. The noble marquis saw no reason for with- 
drawing his confidence from her Majesty’s Ministers, 
0 ing how well they had carried the country 
through great difficulties. He maintained that this 
was more a question of rent-roll and profit than one of 
high principle. 

ond STANLEY next rose, and his speech, which was 
delivered with t emphasis, attracted the general at- 
tention of the House. The principle of protection to 
native ind had been recognised by all our past 
legislation, and had received the sanction of our most 
distinguished statesmen—Chatham, Pitt, Huskisson, 
Liverpool, C „and Grey. All foreign countries, 
also, who had any interest in the cultivation of the soil, 
protected A ae 14 their native industry. 
After complimenting the Duke of Wellington, whose 
character raised him above all suspicion, and also ad- 
mitting that Sir Robert Peel really believed in the 
emergency which had led him to propose the present 
measure, he contended that the Government had mis- 
taken the brawling torrent of agitation for the small 
still current of public opinion. The Anti-corn-law 
League had triumphed over the Ministers of the Crown, 
and these again had triumphed over their own political 
supporters, and even over the independence of Parlia- 
ment. But when the Government were asked what 
would be the probable consequence of the present mea- 
sure, they frankly declared that they did not know. 
They were about to try this great experiment, not 
in some remote corner of the globe, where an error was 
not irrevocable, but in the wealthiest, mightiest, and 
most artificially constructed country in the world. The 
= assigned for the measure were the famine in Ire- 

d and the success of the tariff; but these reasons were 
mutually at variance. If this bill relieved the famine 
in Ireland, it could only be by bringing down the price 
of corn to the means of the starving population of 
Ireland. Their lordships must distinguish between 
famine and great local scarcity. He spoke of famine 
in Ireland as a vision, a baseless vision: he spoke in 
different terms of the amount of destitution and distress 

through the partial failure of the potato crop. When 
the subject came before the Cabinet of which he 
was a member, he yielded his own opinion, and con- 
sented to a suspension, and a suspension only, of the 
Corn-law ; a total abolition he considered unjustifiable 
in itself; but he was left alone. The noble lord then 
entered into — details respecting the dissensions in 
the Cabinet during last autumn, intimating that, though 
— on oy in the existence of a “ famine, he had, 
nevertheless, been willing to join in a temporary suspen- 
sion of the corn-laws, provided that it were tem — 
Lord Stanley then entered into details respecting the 
course he had taken in these transactions, and then 
into statistical details applicable to the policy and ef- 


fects of the — — and particularly to the 
i 


tion of the sliding-scale in checking the tendency 
of a rise in the price of corn, and in preventing the 
fluctuation of prices. This was a complete answer to 
those who said. that fluctuation of prices was the pecu- 
liar vice of the sliding-ecale ; whereas, never had prices 
so fluctuated as during the free trade in corn, when we 
were most dependent on a foreign supply. In the 
prices of articles not subject to any sliding-scale, in 
which there was a free trade—potatoes and cotton, for 
example—the fluctuations were enormous. The present 
corn-law had kept us independent of foreign nations, 
lowered, and maintained a steadiness in, prices; 
and would any man contend that these advantages 
had been purchased by a sacrifice of any in- 
terest? So far from it, our exports had increased, 
our shipping had increased, the value of land had 
augmented ; why, then, was this hazardous experiment 
to be made? The system of manufacturing prosperit 
was not without its danger; it should not be checked, 
but it ought to be carefully watched; the power of 
production was always overtaking that of absorption, 
and if manufacturers were pampered to an unwholesome 
increase, when the bubble burst the ruin would be ex- 
tensive. But it was not clear that the repeal of the 
corn-law would increase manufactures. If an argument 


was drawn from the effects of the tariff upon other | P 


articles, the price of corn would rise with the repeal of 
the duty, for that of wool had risen. He, however, 
contended that the price of corn would fall greatly ; 
that we should have an inundation of foreign corn at 
40s. a quarter, making that about the price of corn in 
the British market. e large profits of the foreign 
corn- grower on the importation of the article into 
England would furnish him with capital, which he 
would apply to the raising of more corn. And how 
were the manufacturers to be benefited by this mea- 
sure ? —7 the reduction of wages. The price of 
labour must with the price of corn. If the labour- 
ers’ wages were to be reduced, they ought to have the 
balance of advan fairly put before them. The noble 
lord then showed the fallacy of the notion that Russia, 
Prussia, and the United States would not take our 
manufactures because we did not take their corn, and 
that our exports to these countries would increase after 
the bill passed. But admitting that there would be a 
great increase in the exports of our manufactures, diffi- 
culties might arise and war intervene; and when 
foreign markets were closed against us, and we had de- 
stroyed our home markets, then would be the period of 
bitter suffering to all, and especially to our artisans, 
And upon whom would the loss fall? Not merely on 
the landlords, but on the tenant-farmers, who must 
suspend improvements, discharge labourers, and re- 
duce wages, according to the cold and selfish maxims 
of the -traders. But if this system could be 
carried into effect in England, could it be even tried 
in Ireland? And to say that this measure was for the 
relief of Ireland was a proposition perfectly absurd. 
The noble lord then showed the injurious effects of the 
measure upon the colonies. Destroy the principle of 
protection, and he told them that they would destroy 


the whole basis on which our colonial system rested. 
If our colonies were taught commercial independence, 
they might learn political independence. With regard 
to Canada, we were oing to break our promises to her, 
and more, we were about to destroy the communication 
by the St. Lawrence, and to make New York the chan- 
nel of our communication with Upper Canada, whilst 
the United States saw our suicidal policy, and were 
taking advantage of it. In conclusion, his lordship 
made a powerful appeal to those noble lords who went 
with him in his argument, and disapproved of and were 
alarmed at this measure, and yet, for various reasons, 
were prepared to vote for it—against a blind deference 
to the authority of the other House, which, according 
to its — votes, had repeatedly negatived this 
measure :— 


My lords, if, against your own opinions, you consent to 
pass this measure, be prepared to abdicate your high posi- 
tion in the constitution of this country. If you give upyour 
own opinions under the intimidation of faction, or at the 
dictation of any minister, however great that minister may 
wf epare hereafter to be considered as a subordinate part 
of the constitution. Prepare to be regarded as the registers 
of the edicts of the House of Commons, and as the blind 
followers of the minister of the day [loud cheers]. My lords, 
if I know anything of the constitution and of the value of 
this House, it is that it should interpose a wholesome and 
salutary obstacle to rash and inconsiderate legislation. It 
is to protect the people against the consequences of their own 
imprudence. It set my lords, it never has been and never 
should be, to resist the expression of well-formed and en- 
lightened public opinion—to that your lordships have 
always, and I trust always will bow; but it is yours to check 
the progress of hasty and irreparable legislation—it is yours 
(though against this danger the constitution can hardly be 
supposed to provide), it is yours to protect the people, not 
72 their own hasty judgment, but against the Vcheers} 
of those whom they have chosen as their leaders [cheers!]. 
My lords, if acting on your own deliberate and impartial judg- 
ment you scorn the degrading suspicion of unworthy 
motives, and you follow that course which in your con- 
sciences you believe to be for the good of the empire, you 
may be unsuccessful, but you will not be contemned—con- 
quered you may be and overborne by numbers, but you will 
not be degraded. You may fail in saving the people from 
the threatened evil, but you will secure the approbation of 

our friends, and will compel the respect of your opponents 
— from the cross benches]. 

Lord Brovenam began by complaining of the dis- 
advantage under which he laboured in addressing their 
lordships after a speech of so much power and eloquence 
at so late an hour. Lord Stanley denied the alleged 
famine in Ireland; and he (Lord Brougham) doubted 
any general famine in Ireland; but that a great 
scarcity existed there could be no doubt. He might 
maintain that there was no reason for introducing the 
measure this year, and yet support the measure on its 
merits. The noble and learned lord then showed the 
inconsistency of Lord Stanley’s opposition to this bill 
with his advocacy of the Canada Corn Bill. With 
respect to the effect of this bill on prices, the ques- 
tion was too difficult to answer; it depended upon a 
great variety of considerations. The apprehensions 
of large tracts of foreign land being brought into 
cultivation were utterly groundless; where was the 
capital? Where were the labourers? The operation 
of increasing the growth of corn in such a country as 
the Ukraine must be gradual and slow. He did not 
argue that there would be no diminution of price in 
consequence of this bill; but he thought the diminution 
would be small. He could, from inquiry, undertake to 
say that the tenant-farmers were not apprehensive of 
this measure. He had met with many instances of 
farms let atan increased rent—none in which farms had 
been refused, or let at a reduced rent. He expected 
that the agriculturists would benefit from this measure 
to an extent far beyond the slight loss by a diminution 
in price. Lord Stanley had maintained that this country 
should not be dependent upon foreign nations for the 
food of the people, and contended that a war would ex- 
clude us. But Napoleon’s almost universal power could 
not seal up the ports of the continent against the expor- 
tation of grain to this country, for in one year (1810) a 
million and a half of quarters were sent hither, a great 
part from the of France itself. The argument 
drawn by Lord Stanley from the existence of protective 
laws in other countries, was neutralised by his admis- 
sion, that the moment a pressure came the law was 
suspended in all those countries. The noble and 
learned lord then discussed the other arguments of 
Lord Stanley, to which he replied in some detail, and 
rognosticated, that if we set other nations the example 
of a liberal tariff, they would follow it, and the benefit 
would be mutual. The noble and learned lord con- 
cluded by disclaiming all community of feeling with 
those who assailed the landed interest, upon which, 
as well as upon Sir R. Peel, he pronounced a high 
eulogium. 

On the motion of Lord Wir rox, the debate was ad- 
journed till Tuesday. 

SUPPLY. 

On Monday night, on the order of the day being 
moved, that the House do now resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, Mr. W. WII LIAus objected to the dis- 
cussion of the miscellancous estimates that evening. 
Those estimates were only delivered on Saturday morn- 
ing, and he had not yet had time to read them. He 
had never known an instance in which the miscel- 
laneous had been taken before the army and navy 
estimates. 

Mr. Carpwe.t proposed to take the miscellaneous 
estimates that night, because, at this season of the year, 
it was neces that they should be granted. A vote 
had been already taken on account of the army, navy, 
and ordnance estimates, but not on account of the 
miscellaneous estimates and the civil contingencies, 

Lord J. Russert and Mr. Actionny urged that the 
Government had not treated the House fairly in bring- 
ing on these estimates g s00n after their delivery; and 
Sir R. Ixolis and Sir R. Pest defended the conduct of 
the Government, and disclaimed any intention of taking 
th use by 8 . 

The order of = was then read, and the House 
resolved itself into committee of supply. ; 

On the first vote, £20,000 for civil contingencies, 
Mr. WIIIIAus objected to several of the items. For 


instance, there was a charge of £600 for taking out a 
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i to Jerusalem, there not being ten persons of the 
: Established — yer of change of when he arrived 
there. There was likewise a charge for the — 2 
of Tripoli. As he did not belong to the Establish 
Church, he should like to know what sect this right 
reverend prelate belonged to. He saw a considerable 
sum, too, for the of the journeys of Sir 8. 
ary Now, if these were taken in the performance 
of duty he should not object; but he did protest against 
so well-paid an officer c his pleasure trips on 
the country. He objected to the sum of £8,076 
for the burial of the Princess Sophia. He should not 
do so if it were not ascertained that the princess died 
in the possession of considerable property. He never 
could object to the visits of foreign princes to our court, 
but he was at some loss to know how the sum of £2,161 
was expended in journeys to this country, with refer- 
ence to the visits of those princes. He found the hea 
charge of £5,441 for the landlord and tenant commis. 
sion in Ireland, and the still heavier charge of £10,000 
for the conduct of the inquiry as to diseased potatoes. 
It appeared to him that the latter sum would be much 
better applied in purchasing food for the people, in- 
stead of inquiring into the extent of a calamity which 
the public of the two countries were perfectly convinced 
must befall Ireland in the course of this year. | 

Mr. Canpwett defended the items, which were ulti- 
mately agreed to. 

Other items were also protested against, such as £100 
to repair Marlborough house, the residence of the 
Queen Dowager, who already enjoys a very large 
public allowance, and large sums for the sustentation 
of Scottish cathedrals. 

After the ——— portion of the estimates had been 
voted, the CuarrnMAN reported progress at half past 
twelve o' clock. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Proposrp Inish Measures.—On Monday night, in 
the House of Commons, in reply to a question from Mr. 
S. Crawrorp, Sir R. Peer stated that early after the 
recess, Lord Lincoln, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
would introduce three bills for the purpose of improv- 
ing the relation between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land. The first bill would grant compensation to the 
tenants for improvement; the second would amend the 
existing laws of distress and ejectment; and the third 
would prescribe short forms of leases, and would re- 
duce the stamp duties upon them. These bills would 
have been introduced before this time had it not been 
for the unfortunate indisposition of Lord Lincoln. Be- 
fore the House adjourned for the Whitsun holidays, he 
would inform the House on what day after them Lord 
Lincoln would move for leave to bring in the bills to 
which he had alluded. 


Binru or 4 Prrncess.—In both Houses, on Monday 
night, the birth of a Princess was announced by the 
Duke of WIILINorox and Sir R. Peet, respectively, 
and addresses of congratulation to her Majesty adopted 
on the addition just made to her domestic happiness b 
the birth of another Princess. In the course of h 
speech Sir R. Peel passed a brief but eloquent encomium 
on the admirable manner in which her Majesty dis- 
charged all the duties of her distinguished situation, 
both public and private. 


State or Ponte Busrwess.—On Monday night 
Lord Jonx Russert complained of the delay in moving 
the second reading of the Protection of Life Bill, which, 
although it stood first on the orders of the day, was 

ostponed in favour of the miscellaneous estimates. 
Though he had supported its first reading, because it 
had been sent down to them from the House of Lords, 
he should have felt it to be his duty, if it had been 
brought forward that evening, to give his strenuous op- 
position to the second reading. Sir R. PEL showed, 
that the pressure of the Corn Importation Bill and of 
the Customs Regulation Bill, and the promise given by 
himself that the Factory Bill should be discussed on a 
Government evening, had prevented him from hitherto 
bringing on the second reading of the Protection of 
Life Bill. It was true that that bill stood for to-night, 
but the Government deemed it necessary to bring in 
the estimates before it, inasmuch as without a supply 
they could not conduct the public business. He — 
posed that on Friday night the Chancellor of the 
chequer should make the annual financial statement ; 
and afterwards the state of public business would 
enable him to see and to state on what evening he 
could proceed with this bill. 


On Thursday evening, Viscount Enrincton submitted 
a motion for the re-appointment of the Real Property 
commission, but during his speech the House was 
counted out. 


Crime 1n In LAN D.— Mr. O’Conneiu observed, that 
the returns on the table proved that crime had recently 
diminished in Ireland ; and he attributed it to the assist- 
ance given by the Government in various parts of Ire- 
land to supply the wants of the destitute and starving 
population. Sir R. Peer thanked Mr. O'Connell for 
the handsome manner in which upon this and on a for- 
mer occasion he had acknowledged the services of the 
Irish Government; but attributed the diminution of 
crime in Ireland to the knowledge of the disturbers of 
Irish tranquillity that this bill, which had already 
the House of Lords, had also been read a first time in 
the House of Commons. 


Svoar Duties.—Lord J. Russert on Monday night 
gave notice, that in committee on the sugar duties he 
would move a reduction of the duties on all foreign 
sugar to the rates proposed by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment on foreign free-labour sugar; and that, if the 
House should agree to that resolution, he should pro- 

a resolution prospectively, with a view to abolish 
all the differential duties on foreign sugar. 


Tuz Apjournment.—The Lords adjourn to-morrow, 
and the Commons on Friday, till the Thursday follow- 
ing, for the Whitsun holidays. 


— 


— 


It having been found that the sailor who go 
the 1 — of Buckingham Palace last week B a 
what he represented himself to be, a deserter from a 
man-of-war at Portsmouth, he has been handed over 
to the naval authorities. 


= “Se k. lll 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, May 27th. 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The debate upon the Corn Importation Bill was re- 
sumed last night in the House of Lords; crowded 
benches and avenues testifying to the un- 
abated interest which attaches to this question. 

“By a yn sort of spontaneous order, says the 
Times, the debate of the evening was in great measure 
confined to one rank of the peerage. e earls, the 
representatives of the old Saxon Wittenagemot, took 
the chief place in the discussion. The Earl of Witton 
confessed himself unshaken in the creed of Protection. 
The Earl of CarpiGan considered his honour bound up 
in the cause. The Earl of Wincnitsra viewed with an 
alarm sufficiently justified, we admit, by the reckless if 
not downward rapidity of our political progress, one 
step more towards serious constitutional 1 The 
Earls of Carnarvon and Harpwicke stood by their 
party, and for the venerable system of the last thirty 
years. Matmespury and GranviLie added their names 
and their zeal to the list. On the other hand, the Earls 
of CLarenpon.and HDD ro contributed from oppo- 
site gides their more reasoned, considerate, and respon- 
sible support. Of the two it cannot be concealed that 
Ministers had to thank their opponent rather than their 
colleague. Lord CLarenpon showed the more ability 
and grace. Both of them repudiated with vehemence 
the claims of a spurious eee | but the Minister 
laboured under the disadvantage of being his own apolo- 
gist; while Lord CLarenpon was thechivalrous deliverer 
of his rivals. His speech was as powerful and compen- 
dious, as weighty both in tone and in matter, as any 
that has been delivered throughout the continuance of 
this endless discussion. Besides these nine earls, the 
Duke of Campriper and the Marquis of Normansy 
were the only speakers. His Royal Highness, who 
some time since expressed himself unwilling to believe 
the report of a famine, is now equally loath to admit the 
necessity of a change, and feels himself compelled to 
withhold his support from the bill. Lord Noxmanny 
1 in his exemption from the peculiar delicacies 
which had tied Lord Stanley's tongue ; and he accord- 
ingly commented on the Ministerial measure with the 
temper of a rival, and the freedom of a comparatively 
consistent politician. The Earl of Wicxtow is in pos- 
session of the House. With so [small an instalment 
of the earls delivered of their consciences and their 
speeches, and the other orders of nobility comparatively 
untouched, it is fearful to think how much remains to 
be done. Everybody has tospeak. When will it end? 
To-day is Wednesday, and ‘the Derby ;’ Friday, the 
Restoration. Thursday is the only available day 
this week. So here, at once, is an adjournment over 
the Whitsun holidays. How many new topics—how 
many encouragements will that interval supply? The 
Lords will return from the country refreshed like giants 
for the work. We tremble not for the result, but for 
the hopes and disappointments this respite may occa- 
sion. June already seems too short for the progress of 
the bill. How man 8 too, are there to divide 
their lordships’ attention? However, it is only a ques- 
tion of time, and the persons chiefly interested in de- 

atch are, we sincerely believe, the agriculturists 

emselves. 


The latter part of the proceedings of the House was 
curious: 

The Duke of Ricumonp suggested that Earl Grey should 
now be heard [a laugh]. 

Earl Grey said he would wish to make a slight alteration 
in the proposition of the noble duke; it was to give prece- 
dence, now, to his noble friend opposite (the Earl of Wick- 
low) [laughter]. 

Lord BrovGHam said, unless it was clearly and distinctly 
understood that the debate would be concluded on Thursday, 
he thought they should meet on Friday, even at the risk of 
attending the service of the church (hear, hear]. Why 
their lordships should have such an apparent horror of 
attending that service he really was at a loss to conceive [a 
laugh]. 

2 CaMPBELL: I move that Earl Grey be now heard 
loud cheers and laughter]. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR then put the motion that 
Earl Grey be now heard, which was carried nemine dissen- 
tiente. 

Earl Grey: I move that the debate be now adjourned 
[cheers and laughter]. 

The Earl of Wicklow: To Thursday. 

The motion as amended was put and carried. 

The House then adjourned at two o’clock until Thursday. 


In the House of Commons little business worth 
noticing was done last night, the discussion on several 
railway bills occupying its attention until seven o'clock. 

Mr. Ewart rose to move two resolutions—one de- 
claratory of the expediency of discontinuing the present 
system of making the colony of Van Diemen's Land a 
general receptacle for convicts; and the other declara- 
tory of the expediency of no longer maintaining trans- 
portation except as a supplement to the previous 
punishment of imprisonment. fle was proceeding to 
muke a statement explanatory of the grounds of his 
motion, when 

An hon. member moved that the House be counted; 
and, there being only twenty-seven members present, 
the House — adjourned. 


Sir R. Peel is to move the adjournment for the 
Whitsun holidays on Friday, till the following Friday. 


Tun Qvueen’s Heattau.—The following bulletin of 
the Queen's health was issued yesterday morning: 
Buckingham-palace, May 26, 
9 o'clock a.m. 
The Queen has d an excellent night. 
R Majesty and the infant Princess are going on favour- 
ably. 


James CLARK, M.D. 
Cuaries Locock, M.D. 
Rosert Fercuson, M.D. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, held on Friday, the Earl of Egmont 
was chosen President for the year ensuing. The So- 
clety consists of 6,971 members. 


DREADFUL COLLISION ON THE MERSEY, 
AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


(From the Liverpool Times.) 


A collision, attended with a frightful loss of life, took 
— on the river Mersey on Monday night, off the 

agazines, at a quarter before eleven o'clock, between 
the iron steamer, Sea Nymph, which was leaving this 
port for Newry, and the iron steam-boat, Rambler, 
which was entering the river from Sligo, with upwards 
of 250 passengers, and a great quantity of cattle. The 
following particulars of this melaneholy event have 
been communicated to us by a gentleman residing at 
the Magazines, who heard the collision, and has been 
on the spot all night, assisting to rescue the survivors 
of the Rambler’s crew. 

At the time when the collison took place, the boats 
were proceeding in opposite directions, but the reason 
why they came into collision must be matter for sub- 
sequent inquiry. Our informant states that the night 
was clear. rom some cause, however, instead of 
passing each other, the Sea Nymph struck the Rambler 
on the larboard bow with terrible violence, cutting 
away her bulwarks and her hull much below the water 
line. Several of the passengers of the Rambler were 
either killed on the spot or dreadfully injured, and 
others were crushed by the falling of the cattle. The 
Rambler, though a good boat, is not built in compart- 
ments, and therefore began to fill immediately ; but the 
collision having happilytaken . a short distance 
of the shore, the Magazines life- boat was got out immedi- 
ately, and saved the greater part of the passengers in 
five trips which it made to the wreck. e Rambler 
was subsegently run on shore. Within a very short 
time the inhabitants of the Magazines were roused, and 
numbers of them ran down to the shore to render all 
the assistance in their power, and within a short time 
the survivors were removed to different houses and cot- 
tages, the wounded were sent over to the Liverpool 
hospitals, and the killed laid in the life-boat-house and 
other places. The number of bodies lying in the life- 
boat-house is thirteen; there are five persons dead in 
private houses, three are known to be drowned, and 
twenty of the passengers were so much injured as to 
render it — y | to send them to the hospitals. This 
is the extent of the catastrophe, so far as it is at pre- 
sent known. 

The scene when the collision took place was most 
heart-rending. The cries and groans of the wounded, 
with the shrieks and lamentations of the poor creatures 
who had seen their husbands and children crushed or 
drowned in their presence, were such as would have 
moved the hardest heart. During the whole night suc- 
— scenes of misery continued to present them- 
selves. 


Rergat Assoctation.—At the usual meeting of this 
body on Monday, a long letter was read from Mr, 
O'Connell, in the course of which he refers to the pro- 
bability of Mr. O’Brien’s release, denies all the rumours 
of any dissension in the Repeal camp, and says that 
the Coercion Bill is virtual] —— Mr. Meagher, 
Mr. O'Gorman, Mr. M. J. Barry, and Mr. Doheny 
(barristers), addressed the meeting, and, on the part of 
“ Young Ireland,” denied most emphatically that there 
were any grounds for the suppositions indulged in so 
freely, that the members of that party were in antago- 
nism to Mr. O'Connell. On the motion of Mr, Steele, 
the meeting gave nine cheers for her Majesty. Mr, 
Grattan, M.P., and other gentlemen, having addressed 
the meeting, the rent for the week was announced to be 
£109 13s. Lid. 


Mr, O'Connell is expected in Dublin on Monday next, 
to attend the Repeal Association on that day. 


Tun Reprgarens are split into O’Connellites and 
O’Brienites. The Pilot chuckles over the incarceration 
of * Young Ireland's“ leader in the House of Commons 
cellar:—the Limerick Examiner laments the“ snail-like 
course“ of the Old Ireland“ party, and claims the 
fultilment of O’Connell’s three-year-old promises. 


Tue New Potato Cror ix Iartlaxp.— Already there 
are some unfavourable accounts of the new potato crop, 
and, although the majority of the reports are so far 
satisfactory, alarm begins to prevail lest we should 
have this year a renewal of the calamitous failure of the 
last. In Drogheda and the coast villages adjacent, 
where the potato disease first exhibited itself last sum- 
mer, decided symptoms of decay have been discovered 
in the young a 


The report is again current in Dublin that Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden will shortly retire from his present office, 
and leave Ireland. 


Britisn Anti-Strare-Cuurncn Assocration.—-The 
second anniversary of this Society is to be held at the 
London Tavern, to-morrow (Thursday) evening. We 
call especial attention to this meeting, as one of the 
highest interest and importance; and we are glad to 
know that the subjects for discussion are to be intro- 
duced by men who will do them justice. Dr. Price, 
Dr. Campbell, Mr. Brock (of Norwich), Mr. A.J. Mor- 
ris (of Holloway), Mr. Stovel, Dr. Lee, Mr. Burnet, 
Mr. E. Miall, and other gentlemen have engaged to 
speak. 

Epvucation 1x Waxes.—The National Society have 
it in contemplation to raise a special and separate fund 
for the education of the poorer classes in the Princi, 
pality. 

Tun Sraixe.—The strike, we are happy to hear, is 
likely to terminate next week. The men have con- 
ducted themselves excellently, and the masters, givin 
way to their naturally kind dispositions, are dis 
to relax in their terms. Both parties have now done 
enough to show their independence; their next move 
will be to work.—Liverpool Journal, 


Jonx Hamppen.—We hear that there is to be a 
public meeting and dinner at Chalgrove-field, on the 
18th of June next, being the anniversary of the death 
of this distinguished patriot.— Aylesbury News. 


The Record states that one individual has given 
£40,000 for the endowment of an additional bishopric. 


Epvcation at Ersom.—On Wednesday, the 20th of 
May, the foundation-stone of a new Con 


tional 


chapel and British schools was laid at Epsom, by T. T. 


Graham, M.D. 


Nxwrrr, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—On Tuesday, the 5th 
nt and commodious Independent cha- 
in the town of Newent, Gloucester- 


instant, an ele 
pel was open 
Mr. 8. Marten, of Westminster, preached in 


shire. 


the morning and evening, and a 
Messrs. 
Horlick, Hyatt, Parsons, Backhouse, Brown, White, 
Hodson, and ofhers, took part in the very interestin 


held in the afternoon. 


services of this memorable day, and Mr. 


ublic meeting was 
ilsford, Wheeler, 


. Wilsford, 


of Tewkesbury, preached two sermons on the fol- 


lowing Sabbath. 


The purchase of ground, and 


the erection of a handsome chapel and commodious 
room for a Sunday-school, as well as a British and 
Foreign day-school, have involved the expenditure of 
about £1,250. The churches in the vicinity have, in 


addition to other hea 
as follows: — Tewk 


es 


incidental ex 
ury, £150; 


ses, subscribed 
loucester, £150; 


Cheltenham, £100; Stroud (Old chapel), £150; Stroud 
In addition to these sums, 
Rodbro’ Tabernacle has given a handsome contribution, 
and also Ebley chapel its promise; and also contribu- 
tions of £100 have been raised at Bristol, so about £400 
are yet to be provided. Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
Bart., has taken a deep interest in the case, and has 


(Bedford-street), £100. 


given £20. 


Drarn rrom A Pra.—A boy, two years of age, called 
Charles Stewart M‘Fale, died on Tuesday, from swal- 


lowing a pea. 
was found { firm] 


Ona 


post mortem examination, the pea 
y lodged in the larynx. 


Fatt ix THE Price or Breav.—The important reduc- 
tion of three-halfpence in the price of the Alb. loaf was 
out by many of the bakers of the 
metropolis ; the result of this is, that bread of excellent 
quality is now selling at 6d. per 4lbs. 


SnortTenine THe Hours or Lasoun.—The clerks of 


last weck carri 


Birmingham held a meeting on Tuesday eveni at 
the Public Office, to consider the ropriety of 
steps to procure an abridgment of the hours of labour. 


Mr. G. Dawson, M. A., presided. 


formed, and a committee ap 
memorial to the employers. 
an interesting character, and reflected 


An association was 


inted to draw up a 
e proceedi 


were of 
t on the 


ability and spirit of the parties concerned.—Midland 


Counties Herald, 


Anrt-Unions,—Ministers seem to be irrevocably set 


against legalising 
rizes. 


Art Union 


the lottery ciple in drawing for 
Last 2 b 


the Duke of Cambridge, and consisting of Lord Mont. 
eagle, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Ewart, Mr. B. B. Cabbel, and 
Messts. Godwin and Pocock, the secretaries of the 
London Art Union, had a long interview with Sir R. 
Peel and Mr. Goulburn on the subject, but could not 


move them from their position by any representation 
or argument. The question acco y remains 
judice, with the opinion of the court hostile to it. 


aud 


Petitions in favour of legalising Art Unions are being 
of the country, but it is now 


got up in different 
Sonfid 


ently be 
will be in any case legalised. 


that no lotteries or raffles whatever 


In August, 1844, John Weeks murdered his brother 
Edward, at the village of Boxley, near Maidstone: 
until three weeks since no 
nal, though £100 had been offered for his a on; 


but on 


had been recently in the employ 
It is supposed that t 


farmer. 
suicide. 


was heard of the crimi- 


e 2nd instant, a body was found in a d 
at Brenchley, near Tunbridge 


ells, which was identi- 
fied as that of John Weeks; and it appeared that he 


of a neighbo 


e murderer commit 


Tun Mayor or Liverroort communicated to the town 
council, on Tuesday, that Prince Albert had named the 
30th and 31st of July to lay the foundation stone of a 
ore bey a Sailors’ Home in that town. The Mayor 


stated 


that the Queen will accompan 
such intention ever having been ex 


Majesty. 


t there is no truth whatever in the rumour 
y his Royal 


no 
by her 


Atrempt ro Porson Four Persons at Biawinouam, 


—QOn Monday, a woman, named 
was committed, b 


the magi 


take her trial at the next 


ing to 


tes of 
arwick assizes for attempt- 
poison her husband and three other persons, by 


Ann Lawless 
irmingham, to 


utting arsenic in the tea- Soon after partaking of 
the po hes cup, none of Pyhich Mrs. Lawless drank 
herself, they were taken ill, and, but for the timel 
and prompt assistance of the stomach pump, in all 
probability they must have all died. 


AccipENTs oN Rariways,—It appears from a report 
of the officers of the Board of 
of persons killed to the total number carried is 1 in 
1,825,664; and of persons not fatally injured, 1 in 
371,886; and of the total number injured, 1 in 308,959. 


The proportion which the number of 


e, that the av e 


killed 


bears to the total number carried is:—in 1840, 1 in 
274,085 ; in 1841, 1 in 862,073 ; in 1842, 1 in 4,271,689; 
1843, 1 in 8,624,175; 1844, 1 in 3,036,806; and in the 
first six months of 1845, 1 in 8,360,275. 


Pat v. JonatHan.—The very last case of raising 
the wind“ is that of an Irishman who walked into a grocer a 
store a short time since, and, seeing the owner busy, seized 
a large cheese from a pile that was near him, and clapping 
it on his head, asked the storekeeper if he wanted to buy a 
cheese? No,“ said the unsuspicious storekeeper, ‘ Well,“ 
says Pat, I must try somewhere else then, and marched 
off with the cheese on his head. The man discovered his 
loss in a few minutes, but Pat was too spry for him, and 
succeeded in making good his escape.— American paper. 
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Terms for advertising in the Nonconſor mist. 
For 7 lines....58.0d. . For 10 lines. . 68. Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
%% All communications to the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, 3, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Jubal.” We believe he is misinformed. 

“ A Constant Reader.“ The complaint is one to be brought 
before the offender rather than before the public. 

% Dissidens.”” We are overcrowded, and must therefore 
decline. 

00 — is in type, but must stand over till next 
week. 


— ee 
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The Nonconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1846. 


SUMMARY. 


THE great measure of the session—the hope of 
commerce, and the germ, we trust, of increased comfort 
to all classes—is now fairly before the House of Lords. 
Endless, and for the most part ominous, have been 
the predictions of the reception that awaited it. 
From the vapouring of some prints, from the earnest 
exhortations of others, one might have inferred that 
their lordships would be moved, by its very appear- 
ance, into unseemly perturbation—that aristucratic 
apathy would be converted, for once, into the rage 
of disappointed hopes, or the violence of passionate 
zeal. It has been far otherwise. The discussion upon 
the second reading commenced on Monday night, 
and, if it be true, as the Duke of Richmond 
intimated, that the safety of the throne, the 
stability of the church, the privileges of the 
aristocracy, and all the blessings of our glorious 
constitution are bound up with the maintenance of 
the protective system, never was so revolutionary a 
measure debated with such easy placidity of spirit. 
With few exceptions all was calm, and even cheerful. 
There was more merriment than usual. The speeches 
were short, all but Lord Stanley’s, and, though here 
and there spiced with personality, bore more directl 
upon the measure than upon the authors of it. Lord 
Stanley’s speech, considered as the main defence of 
the Protectionist party, we have little right to com- 
plain of for its length, and, looking to his usual 
temper, we are more surprised by its comparative 
mildness, than by its occasional ebullitions of 
wounded feeling. In argument, it retrod ground 
with which all persons of the smallest intelligence are 
now familiar. It was a credit to the rhetorician 
rather than to the statesman. It set off the noble 
lord as a fluent and ornate speaker, rather than as a 
wise and temperate ruler. It displayed powers of a 
high order; but not those powers which are most 

ite for just and enlightened government. Lord 
am followed Lord Stanley, in a speech far less 
wordy than usual, dis d by fewer eccentricities, 
and confined more rigidly to the point in hand. The 
ex-Chancellor dealt less in abuse, and more in eulogy; 
than is his wont; and, towards the conclusion of his 
speech, pronounced a panegyric upon Sir R. Peel 
which ought to be an “open sesame” to any office 
at the honourable baronet’s dis These were 
the two great speeches of the night. Of the rest we 
shall remark nothing but the peculiarities. The de- 
bate was opened by Lord Ripon, who, when Mr. 
Robinson, proposed the corn-law of 1815. His 
speech was an elaborate apology for himself, and 
touched but slightly upon the real merits of the ques- 
tion. There is one sentence in it, however, which 
proves the reality of his conversion, by intimating his 
readiness to dispense with the three years’ “ inter- 
mediate state.” The Duke of Richmond led off the 
opposition in that style of bombast and solemn menace 
for which he is so distinguished. Earl Fitzwilliam, 
representing the fixed-duty Whigs, hailed the mea- 
sure as one of free-trade, but would have been better 
pleased with it if it had taxed corn for the 
sake of revenue, and released the agriculturalist 
from the duty on malt. Anxious, however, not to 
peril the scheme, he would take it as it stood, reject 
all attempts at alteration, and see it, according to his 
own confident anticipations, indelibly recorded upon 
the statute-book. e Marquis of Londonde bad 
full confidence in the present Government; and, see- 
ing no great reason for ado in a measure merel 
ecting the importation of corn, he should vote wi 
his friends, and look, we suppose, at some future time 
for some substantial tokens of Ministerial gratitude. 
The debate was adjourned. According to the present 
signs, it will not be protracted beyond three or four 
nights, and the second reading, it is expected, will be 
carried by a considerable majority. 


The House of Commons has been variously occupied. 
Mr. Duncombe’s bill for abolishing night work in lace 
factories, after a short discussion, was thrown out on 
Wednesday. The Ten Hours bill, to which we have 
elsewhere adverted, was unexpectedly rejected, by a 
majority of ten, after a third night’s debate, in which 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Bright, Lord John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Cobden took part. 
To Mr. Bright’s speech we may refer as by far the 
best and most conclusive hitherto delivered on this 
question, and to Mr. Macaulay’s as more deeply — 
with Whig expediency than even he is apt to exhibit. 
On Monda 
Sharman 


night, in answer to questions by Mr. 
ord and Lord John Russell, Sir R. 


—— TT 


Peel afforded the House a glimpse of the policy he 
intended to adopt with regard to Ireland. As early 
as possible after the Whitsun recess, he will introduce 
measures carrying out the recommendations of the 
landlord and tenant commission, the general object of 
which would be to provide compensation for improve- 
ments to out-going tenants, to amend the law of eject- 
ment by distress, to prescribe a short form of lease, 
and to reducé the stamp duty on the leases of farms. 
As to the Coercion Bill he appears but little solicitous 
to push it forward. The second reading of it is fixed 
for Friday next, but only with the view of stating on 
that night when it will positively come on. Lord John 
Russell has announced his intention of giving it his 
most decided opposition. 

The only other matters requiring notice are the 
voting of the miscellaneous supplies and the release of 
Mr. Smith O’Brien upon the motion of Mr. Shaw, 
upon the ground that the business of the committee, 
which the hon. member had been summoned to attend, 
has now come to a conclusion. Few words were 
wasted upon the latter subject. Sir R. Peel gave his 
assent, and the motion was —, 2 to. 

The grand struggle in the House of Lords, between 
the Protectionist peers and the Government, has been 
2 by one or two out- door meetings of a pecu- 
iarly significant character. Thursday last was a — 
day for the Monopolists—a real agricultural show, 
Their meetings at Bond-street have become = 
verbial for their select, rather than their crow ed, 
attendance. In spite of all their confident assertions, 
the fact was manifest to all the world, that the great 
bulk of the tenant farmers put little trust in the sin- 
cerity of their opposition to the measure. Thus the 
Protectionist —— have had the unenviable satis- 
faction of appearing to be a small and isolated body 
of obstructionists, with not even the semblance of 
— support to palliate their selfish policy. 

is would never do; especially as there seemed a 
hope of throwing out the bill inthe Lords. Hence 
the grand meeting, or rather meetings, of Thursday 
last, not of M.P.’s and landed proprietors merely, but 
of real bond fide tenant farmers, delegates from the 
bold yeomanry of England. There were actually up- 
wards of 2,000 persons present. Here were, indeed, 
the outward and visible signs of intimate union be- 
tween the aristocracy and their immediate dependants 
—a genuine parliament of the various members of the 
agricultural interest. Surely, after such a formidable 
array—such evidences of union—such an enthusiastic 
reception of the Duke of Richmond and the leaders 
of “the country party” in the lower House—no one 
would dare to say that landlords and tenants were 
not united heart and soul to defeat this obnoxious 
measure! One little fact has, however, come to 
light which is calculated to dissolve the pleasing 
illusion. Each farmer from Wiltshire, we are told— 
and surely this county was not an isolated case—re- 
ceived a certain amount of money for travelling ex- 
penses from the Protectionist Society. The great 
demonstration was, then, after all, a hired one, got up 
at the expense of the landed aristocracy, to serve 
their own purposes. And to crown the whole, ali the 
advantage that they have derived from the demon- 
stration has been the contempt of all reasonable 
men for the transparent trick, and, unkindest cut of 
all, the continued distrust and reproaches of the 
tenant-farmers,—at least, if we may judge from the 
tone of their weekly organ. On Saturday, more- 
over, the cause of the Protectionists received 
another heavy blow in the shape of the reso- 
lution adopted by from sixty to seventy rs of 
the Whig party to resist any mutilation of the Corn 
Bill in its passage through the House of Lords. Alas 
for the glories of Protection! Its death-struggle is 
near at hand. Farmers will not be wooed to rall 
round its tattered flag. Whig peers avoid, wi 
ominous alacrity, its proffered friendship; statesmen 
deride it; the bulk of the intelligence and common- 
sense of the country is anxiously 1 its down- 
fall; and the Sovereign herself will, doubtless, be but 
too happy to dismiss it to that limbo in which are 
congregated so many records of the wisdom of our 
forefathers. 

The foreign intelligence of the week is interesting. 
Although every mail from the United States brings 
fresh evidences of the satisfactory progress towards a 
speedy settlement of the Oregon question, we regret 
to learn that there is great danger of a war between 
that country and Mexico; in fact, according to some 
accounts, war has already been declared. Be this 
as it may, the forces of the two republics are 
in the neighbourhood of each other, and blood has 
already been shed. We shall suspend all further 
comment on these events until the arrival of more 
un- 


olab 


definite intelligence. The Indian mail * 
satisfactory intelligence from the Punjaub. Gh 
Singh, the British vassal, has already recommenced 
his intrigues, and wishes to obtain the whole of the 
Sikh territory. The disbanded — have become 


so troublesome that the Governor-General contem- 
plates employing a portion of them in the British 
service; and Sir H. Hardinge has retired to the 
frontier, where he remains for the present to watch 
the progress of events, or, in other words, to wait till 


the pear is ripe. 


THE REFORM OF REFORMS. 


In the progress of all great questions there usually 
occurs a —— of their history, during which they 
remain concealed from public notice. When early 
seed-time is over—when the flush of excitement oc- 
casioned by novelty has subsided—when too sanguine 


hopes have proved to be illusory, and they who enter- 


| the 


tain them begin to encounter a ntly insurmount- 
able difficulties—when other Pp jects, and those of 
primary and urgent importance, demand immediate 
attention—and energies, somewhat overstrained 
convulsive effort, lose, for a time, their elasticity an 
force—in short, when friends require a brief respite 
from toil, and foes take sleep for death—great move- 
ments towards social or political amelioration are 
temporarily suspended, and, to the su ial, seem 
to have died away altogether. They who thus judge, 
however, have read history and human nature to little 
purpose. In the world of politics, as of matter, each 
region has its winter. Questions of serious moment, 
like trees of hardy growth, shed their leaves, and re- 
main bare. The sap ceases to rise—all the signs of 
life disappear—and, judging only from external indi- 
cations, we might be deceived into the conclusion that 
death had achieved a triumph. 

We should be deceived; for the seemin 
but the appointed means to new life. Throughout 
these periods of quiescence there are going forward, 
unobserved, processes n to a vigorous ma- 
turity. Impressions formerly produced are bein 
deepened by silent observation. Theories, entertain 
only as 8 — are illustrated so oſten, 
so variously, so incidentally, by every-day facts, as to 
become condensed into 41 — . 1 
once deemed immoveable, softened by surrounding 
influences, crumble away of themselves, or, bruised by 
unexpected events, fall to pieces. Embryo ideas take 
shape and consistency. Conclusions which startled 
us, rendered familiar by frequent converse with them, 
assume new aspects of beauty and of power. All that 
was previously aériform, evasive, and held in solution by 
the public mind, crossed by some cold current in the 
political atmosphere, takes visible form, promising, at 
no distant period, to drop down in positive usefulness. 
Opinion hardens into conviction—conviction is quick- 
ened into principle—and, when occasion next brin 
round a joyous spring-tide, all men wonder at the 
progress which this or the other question has made. 

Thus it has been with complete suffrage. The 
greater proportion, perhaps, of society, believe it to be 
an extinct movement. They hear not the noise of it— 
they trace not its footsteps. Its most active advocates 
have, of late, trusted to what Mr. Calhoun has desig- 
nated “a masterly inactivity.” But what then? 
Has its course been retrograde? Have the once- 
convinced relapsed into infidelity? or the zealous into 
indifference ? Is the doctrine now scouted where it 
was heretofore welcomed? Has familiarity with it 
bred contempt, or silent meditation upon it detected 
its fallacy? No! The very opposite to all this may 
be affirmed as fact. In its embodied and institutional 
form it may have advanced but little—and, very pos- 
sibly, too rapid a development of it might have en- 
dangered its maturity. But has nothing been gained 
for it during its short winter? Unhesitatingly, we 
answer, —. everyway. True in itself, all collateral 
truth has thrown light upon it. Essentially just, 
every triumph of justice has aided it. The enmity 
of vulgar prejudices, which once assailed it, 
has had time to spend much of its force. It has 
ceased to be a bugbear. Its name is not now a word 
of terror with which to scare the timid. Men dis- 
claiming it as a theory are making sidelong approaches 
to it in practice. Disappointed monopolists are heard 
muttering among their adherents that, had it pre- 
vailed, the country would have been saved. e 
divisions which set one section of its friends 
against another have come to nought. Jealousies 
have died away. Factious leaders have lost their in- 
fluence. The question has settled down into a posi- 
tion which will allow of calm discussion. The heats 
of temper which used to come out upon its surface in 
such unsightly rashes, have given place to a healthier 
tone of feeling; and the principles of complete suf- 
frage, when next they bud—as bud they will—will 
exhibit far less irregularity in their external mani- 
festation than they ever have done since they were 
first transplanted into a middle-class soil. 


We have been led to these remarks by the report 
inserted in another column, of the speeches delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Metropolitan Complete 
Suffrage Association. The crowded audience, the 
character of the speakers, the various sections of 
society represented by them, their earnestness and 
unison of feeling, and the enthusiasm which pervaded 
the entire assembly, might suffice to undeceive any 
who have hugged themselves into the belief that this 
movement has deceased. To the friends of the cause, 
it is peculiarly inspiriting to witness these symptoms 
of returning viridity. To the ardently disposed amongst 
them it has been harder to watch than to work—to 
nourish their thoughts and affections, than to give 
them exercise—to rest upon their oars, than to tug 
at them—but their reward is at hand, and in the 
greater breadth and depth to which the question has 
rooted itself in the public mind, they will see the best 
evidence of the wisdom which has guided them. 


If we mistake not, times are at hand which will de- 
mand from Complete Suffragists the renewal of un- 
wearied activity, and will r all earnest efforts with 
abundant success. The final dissolution of party is at 
hand. The political influence of monopoly is sorely 
shaken. It was after Catholic Emancipation that the 
nation cried out with all-but unanimity for Parliament- 
ary reform—who can say whether, after the repeal of 
the corn-laws, manufacturers and agriculturists, mas- 
ters and workmen, all classes and all grades, may not, 
in a similar manner, unite in insisting upon the 
reform of — parent of h thy national 

rogress—a complete representation of 
1 ouse of Commons? the people in 
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SHORT TIME BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue short-time bill, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, has been rejected by the House of Commons. 
A wajority of ten has refused it a second * 
A considerable number of the industrial classes wi 
sustain a severe disappointment by this event. We 
sympathise with them in their feelings, although we 
cannot adopt their views. Their importunity is 
natural, for the pressure of protracted toil is heavy 
upon them nor can we wonder at their exaggerated 
hopes, now again cast down into the dust, for they 
have been schooled by many generations of statesmen 
into the notion, that the simplest and most effective 
remedy for social evils is magisterial interference. 
Our operatives are cruelly reminded day by day that 
they are the wasting victims of an enormous wrong— 
they have been taught to believe that legislation can 
easily and permanently ameliorate their condition— 
they had cogent reasons, in the present anomalous 
state of parties, for anticipating early, if not immedi- 
ate, relief—and, hence their mortification, that the 
will of Parliament, over which they are allowed no 
direct control, should interpose between their suffer- 
ing and its supposed cure, and leave them hopeless 
slaves in a land of freedom. 

Our desires fully keep up with those of the working- 
classes, that the object they have at heart may be 
speedily realised. eir toil we admit to be exces- 
sive, and, both for them, and for other servants whom 
this bill was not designed to affect, we are zealous ad- 
vocates for some abridgment of labour. We are so 
on many grounds. We see in the present system a 
perpetual violation of physical laws which no mortals 
can overstep with impunity. We trace directly to 
this source much of that absence of domestic comfort, 
order, and discipline, which are necessary to make 
home attractive, and the want of which furnishes tou 
strong an inducement to seek temporary ~~ * 
ness in gross dissipation. We are thoroughly alive to 
the educational disadvantages which too many hours’ 
work heaps upon the heads of those who live by their 
industry. e know the moral temptations to which 
they are thereby exposed; and we deplore, with sin- 
cere grief of heart, their consequent unfitness for 
profiting by religious instruction. These evils, affect- 
ing, too, as they do, so large and important a class of 
the community, it is difficult to over-rate. Mere com- 
mercial prosperity is a trivial thing when put into the 
opposite scale against them. With a view to their 
cure, we could c eerfully consent to endure much in- 
convenience, to put up witb many anomalies, and to sur- 
render many theories which, for a long time past, have 
had an undisturbed home in our understandings. 
But, ere we do so, we think ourselves entitled to 
prescribe one condition—that the remedy be not 
worse than the disease. 

The working men who have evinced the deepest 
interest in this measure appear to us to have contem- 
plated it under too exclusive a light. They seem to 


think that increased restrictions upon the master- | P 


manufacturers imply a proportionable enlargement of 
their own freedom. They lose sight of the fact that 
the relation between themselves and their employers 
cannot be touched by coercion without subjecting 
both parties to inconvenient restraints. It is always 
dangerous to call in a f power for the settle- 
ment of domestic disputes. They who court an inva- 
sion may thereby gain their immediate object, but 
they usually do so at the expense of their own liberty. 
Labour, in helping to set a master over capital, is em- 
ployed in forging chains foritself. Anembargo laid upon 
the moving power, may too often turn out to be an em- 
bargo laid upon the means of subsistence. The legisla- 
ture’s “ thou shalt not” may prove as embarrassing to 
the employed as to the employers. In periods of depres- 
sion, when w fall, the law which stops machinery, 
and with it the chance of ekeing out more bread, may 

ress far more severely upon the operative than upon 
bis master. The proposed remedy abridges the liberty 
of the subject in many ways—and as it is, and must 
be, unaccompanied y a legislative regulation of 
wages, we are thoroughly convinced that, in the long 
run, 8 would be far more hampered by it than 
capital. 

e apprehend, moreover, that the almost endlessly 
diversified resources of capital are not duly appreciated 
by those who seek Government interposition. Bind 
it down as to the hours of labour, and it will work 
out its end by other, and possibly more pernicious, 
means. A lower scale of remuneration—a greater 
speed of the motive power—a fresh displacement of 
living hands by new mechanical contrivances—hun- 
dreds of yet unthought-of regulations, tending to 
fritter away any slight advantage gained by the Short 
Time Bill—would bring home conviction to the work- 
ing classes that coercion is the most dangerous weapon 
they can wield against capital. For every wrong 
which it cuts down, two will spring up in its place. 
The selfishness of human nature, common to all 
classes, will make a way to its object where it cannot 
find one. If one mode of evading disagreeable re- 
straints be unsuccessful, another will be discovered. 
The policy which commands a sacrifice to be made 
somewhere will eventually throw that sacrifice upon 
the most dependent class. The Ten Hours’ Bill, 
founded upon a vicious principle, would curtail the 
rights of labour without permanently increasing its 
comforts. It would cost the poor man too much—it 
would ultimately repay him nothing. We are not 
sorry, therefore, for its rejection by Parliament. 


There is in our bonded warehouses at this moment 
no less than 1,524,467 quarters of wheat, besides 
940,871 cwts. of flour. 


THE FREE-TRADE MEASURE. 


OUT-DOOR AGITATION. 

The Protectionists held two great meeti 
Thursday, at Willis’s Rooms; the. — meeting 
presided over by the Duke of Richmond, and the down- 
stairs by the Duke of Buckingham. This arrangement 
was rendered necessary by the great numbers which 
sought admission. e assemblage had been called 
together by the Central Agricultural Protection Society; 
and consisted, for the most part, of delegates of > he 
tenant-farmer class, sent up from the various counties. 
Among the notables were the two Dukes already men- 
tioned, the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Beaumont, Lord 
Sondes, Lord Southampton, the Marquis of Salisbury 
Earl Somers, Earl of Malmesbury, Marquis of Granby, 
Earl of Stradbroke, Lerd Newport, Viscount Strangford, 
Viscount Campden, Earl of Egmont, Earl of Sheffield. 
Lord Redesdale, Earl of March, Lord H. Lennox, Lord 
E. Hill, Lord George Bentinck, Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. 
Stafford O'Brien, Mr. William Miles, Mr. Yorke, and 
— phragm members of the House of Commons. 

e same resolutions were proposed and adopted in 
both rooms. The cheering elicited by anti. Minis- 
terial and anti-free-trade sentiments is spoken of as 
tremendous and “deafening,’’ which of course it 
was. The resolutions stated that the meeting had been 
convened to refute the unfounded assertion that the 
opinions of the tenant-farmers of England had under- 

one a change on the subject of “ free · trade; a sincere 
pe is expressed that the Lords will not suffer them- 
selves to be deluded by such representations; the 
farmers of England rely, with implicit confidence, that 
the Lords will reject the Government measure, and 
thus afford the country an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion 1 the medium of a new election. A 
petition to the House of Lords, embodying these views, 
was adopted. The speeches of the tenant-farmers were 
of the same cast as those which the first promulgation 
of the Ministerial measures gave rise to at the provincial 
Protection meetings. Denunciations of Sir Robert Peel, 
prognostications of ruin to farmers and labourers, and 
disasters to all interested, constituted the staple. 

Mr. J. Towens, from Essex, pro a vote of 
thanks to Lord George Bentinck and the 240 members 
of the House of Commons who had so ably and nob! 
fought their battle. The resolution having been . 
the following rich scene occurred, remin ing one of the 
playing at soldiers indulged in by the juvenile members 
of the community :— 


Lord Grorce Bentinck came forward to address the 
meeting, and was received with loud cheers. He was about 
to commence his address, when 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that Mr. D'Israeli also should 
stand forward. 

Mr. D'Israeli accordingly came forward. 

A Voice: Mr. Miles—Mr. Miles [cheers]. 

Mr. Miles also came forward. 

Another Voice: And Mr. Stafford O'Brien [cheers]. 

Mr. Stafford O'Brien came forward. 

Several Voices: And Colonel Sibthorp, and Sir John 
Tyrrell, and—[loud cheers]. 

The last-named personages and several others having 
come forward, the entire body of gentlemen formed a line 
on the front of the platform. Lord George Bentinck occu- 

ied the central and most prominent position, about a step 
in advance of his colleagues, supported on the left by Mr. 
D'Israeli. This arrangement called forth the repeated 
cheers of the assembly. 


Lord GOV Bentincx, in returning thanks, called 
upon the farmers of England, to exert themselves :— 


You must really fight the battle, because all depends on 
you. Icall upon you to stand true to yourselves, and to 
vote again as you have voted in 1841. I care not what may 
happen in the House of Lords. My belief is, that the 
House of Lords will so mangle and mutilate the bill, that 
the House of Commons cannot pass it; and, therefore, you 
are the parties who must decide the question. 


The Duke of Richmonp made proclamation of Lord 
Stanley as leader of the Protection phalanx in the 
House of Lords: he would stand bail for the honesty 
of Lord Stanley. Mr. D'Israeli assured the farmers 
he was not daunted by their position, although he 
knew its difficulties :— 


I give you the same advice which my noble friend has 
iven you; we mect for no idle work ; we meet to become 
tter acquainted with each other; and we send you into 
your respective counties to circulate the news, that though 
our leaders in London fight a difficult battle, still they 
ave this advantage, that they have faith in their cause. 


The Daily News says that each farmer present from 
Wiltshire received £2 10s from the Society, for travel- 
ling expenses. 


The City petition to the Lords (praying for the speedy 
passing of the Corn Bill) has already received the signa- 
tures of the great majority of the most influential 
bankers and merchants, without reference to party poli- 
ties. Morning Chronicle, 


A meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
described by the Morning Chronicle as one of the largest 
and most influential meetings of that body ever held, 
took place on Thursday, in consequence of a report that 
danger to the Government measures is to be appre- 
hended in the House of Lords. The Chairman, Mr. T. 
Bazley, junior, reported the progress of a deputation to 
Sir Robert Peel, an unsuccessful application to Lord 
Stanley, and other proceedings. Much injury had arisen 
to trade from the delay which had already taken place. 


Hitherto, employment has been continued to a great ex- 
tent in this district, I believe, in the confident hope that the 
measure now before Parliament, if passed into law, will 
bring immediate and permanent relief to the trade of this 
country, and to the trade of Lancashire in particular. And 
I have some doubt that, to a very great extent, the labour- 
ing classes are being paid at the present time—more es 
cially those in connexion with the establishments havin 
steam or other power to propel them I have some doubt, 
say, that these labouring classes are being paid, to a great 
extent, out of capital—neither out of money received from 
ordinary sales, nor from the usual resources of business, but 
clearly out of the capital, which I fear, in many instances, 
is rapidly diminishing. This cannot continue long. 


Mr. Alderman Callender confirmed the statement of the 
Chairman :— 
He had conversed with several of the gentlemen who 


\ 


\ 
* 


were doing the largest business in the country trade, 
with shipping houses, that visited this — and, = 
and all, they said they never had so bad as trade. For 
eight months and a half they might be said to have had no 
business, and were waiting in fond hopes that the passing of 
these measures by Government would liberate corn from 
the bonded warehouses, and afford the means of paying for 
goods, till which there could be no prospect of improvement. 
Indeed, unless something of that kind was done, he was 
persuaded that the fears of the Chairman were within the 
mark, and they should have a degree of excitement that 
would act upon the House of Lords. 


Mr. Ashworth said: 


He believed they were most of them willing to defer the 

litical government of the country to the hands of those 
in whom it had been vested, so long as they might be toilli 
ae ae Se oe a practical acquaintance wi 
its opinions ded in legislati the result o 
those practical qplatons; but Babe — = A A 
measures refused to receive the opinions of men, 
when -_ met together to rate against the interest 
of every class of society, it behoved them to consider in 
what way we should deal with such an obstructive body, if 
they persevered in the course they had been taking. 
After an address from Mr. Brooks, it was agreed to for- 
ward a petition to the House of Lords, praying for the 
speedy passing of the measures; the petition to be for- 
warded to the Duke of Wellington for presentation. 

On Wednesday the town council of Salford to 
a petition to the House of Lords, praying cena the 
countenance of a monopoly by which the public mind 
is insulted, trade paralysed, and general discontent 
created. On Friday the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation adopted a similar petition. 


AccoucneMEent or Her Masesty.—On Monday after- 
noon, at five minutes before three o'clock, the Queen 
was safely delivered of a princess. Inthe room with 
her ey were Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, and Mrs. 
Lilly, the monthly nurse; and in the rooms pee | 
were the other medical attendants, Sir James Clark an 
Dr. Fergusson, and also the Duchess of Kent, the Lady 
in Waiting on the Queen, and the ministers and officers 
of State summoned on the occasion. The bulletin is- 
sued by the medical attendants, announces that her 
Majesty and the infant princess are well. 


Tue Wuie Peers anp Tue Corn BL. —On Satur- 
day there was a meeting at Lansdowne-house, at which 
not less than sixty Whig peers were present, including 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Fitzwilliam. The leading 
members of the party in the House of Commons at- 
tended also. The result was most satis There 
were not wanting some who, as we have always done 
while a compromise was possible, avowed their pre- 
ference for a fixed duty on the principle of revenue; 
but it was felt that the opportunity for such a settle~. 
ment was past, and it was unanimously resolved that 
they should not waste their en in attem 
attain that which was now beyond their reach, 
mote vigorously and cordially the success 
the very form in which it had been receiv — 


Commons. It is D 17 2 
ithout it, the Corn 


portance of this decision. 
might have been, not indeed rejected, but so mutilated 
as to have * its — 3 the House 1 Com- 
mons; with the firm support of the Whig peers it ma 
be considered beyond the reach of Rohn 52 — 
The Standard of Thursday says: —“ The number of 
ogy actually pledged aguinat the Corn Bill is said to 

170; these, it is confidently expected, will be rein- 
forced to about 210. The number believed to be com- 
mitted to the minister is stated at 156; ten of the 
bishops, we regret to say, are included in this number. 
A greater number of the right reverend lords, however, 
will certainly oppose the bill; the opinions, or rather, 
the probable votes, of five or six p are still un- 
known.“ 

We believe that the marriage of Mr. Gore 
and Lade Anna Eliza Grenville, only daughter of the 
Duke of Buckingham, is to take place this week. We 
are informed that immediately after the solemnisation 
the happy couple will leave England for a short time. 
— Times. 


Eart Derawarr, having declared his intention to 
oppose the second reading of the Corn Bill in the 

ouse of Lords, has resigned the situation of Lord 
Chamberlain of the Queen's Household. 


’ Rumours of dissensions in the Cabinet have been 
rife, and more 4 of a split on the sugar question, 
in — —— eel on the worst it, Mr. 
Gladstone and a majority of his colleagues refusing to 
— so ſast as the Premier. The “end” is drawing 
nigh. 

Society ron THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE LABOURING 
Ciasszs.—On ec ag Bag second annual meeting of the 
above society took P at the Hanover-square rooms. 
The right hon. Lord Ashley was, at twe o’clock, called 
to the chair, and was supported by the Bishop of 
Chester, the Bishop of Norwich, Lord Du Stuart, 
Colonel Sir D. Mackworth, Bart., Colonel Lindsay, the 
Rev. Thomas Dale, the Hon. W. Noel, J. Dean Paul, 
Esq., H. Roberts, &c., &c. The chairman opened the 
business by reading a letter from his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in reply to the application of the society 
to honour the meeting with his presence, expressive of 
regret at his inability to do so, but enclosing a cheque 
for £100. The noble lord at some length dwelt upon 
the advantage which had already resulted from the 
formation of the society, and adverted to the horrible 
abodes of filth into which the poor were entrapped by 
the threepenny lodging system. The secretary read 
the report, which set forth that the houses which had 
been built in the neighbourhood of the Bagniggewells- 
road had fully answered the expectations of the society, 
and were inhabited by though res pectable artisans. 
Similar buildings were shout to be erected in the vicinity 
of St. Giles’s. The whole of the funds of the society 
had been expended in the erection of these buildings, 
but within the last few days they had received a con- 
tribution of £100 from the Bishop of London, £100 
from Samuel Gurney, Esq., of Norwich; the Bishop 
of Norwich £20, and other smaller sums. 


A deputation on the 2828 
had —— oe with Sir Peel on Wednesday. 
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FOREICN INTELLICENCE. 


JAMAICA. 
From our own Correspondent, ) 
Flint River Post-office, Jamaica, 
April 15th, 1846. 

The American captain, Frisby, of whom I wrote in my 
last, was removed to Spanish Town, and bailed to appear 
for trial in August, much against the wishes of the At- 
torney-general. The amount of bail is very small, £500 
for himself and £500 for another. He has now left the 
country and gone to America; I never expect he will be 
seen here again. Many reports are afloat in his favour, 
but time only will disclose whether he be a most nefarious, 
or injured man. 

The immigration of Hill Coolies still proceeds, and car- 
goes of these unfortunates are being landed at various 
ports. The planters are delighted—the labourers laugh— 
the disinterested parties, such as storekeepers and others 
who have nothing to do with the system, are confident of its 
failure; all are grumbling at the taxation, and the popula- 
tion are disgusted at the nakedness and filth of these new 
comers. A very sensible black man told me the other day, 
that he and his wife went to an estate on purpose to see the 
Coolies, and judge for themselves. He told me what he 
saw, and it is not fit for publication. Complaints of all kind 
are increasing, and by the time the first £100,000 are spent, 
Jamaica will have purchased a due proportion of mendi- 
cants, thieves, hospital patients, vice, and misery, which, of 
course, will be very satisfactory to the tax-payers. 

The drought has continued for a very lengthened period. 
Showers have been enjoyed during the last week in some 
parts, and there are symptoms of a delightful change of 
weather. The effects of the dry weather are very sad. The 
crops in some parts are ruined, the cane-pieces presenting 
the appearance of stunted burnt-up grass; the provisions of 
the labourers, especially in St. Ann’s and Clarendon, have 
failed, and the effects of this calamity will be very disas- 
trous. Thousands have to walk six, eight, and ten miles to 
procure water, and those who cannot walk so far satisfy the 
dreadful cravings of thirst by sucking the juice out of the 

plantain-roots. In some parts a third of the stock is dead, 
and, if the drought continue much longer, one-half will be 
lost, It may also be expected that much sickness will fol- 
low, from drinking bad water and eating half-cooked or raw 
provisions ; and, when the rainy season succeeds, agues and 
dysentery follow. Under these circumstances, the labour- 
ing population are in a very pitiable condition, trade de- 
clines, and the lowness of wages, with the excess of taxa- 
tion, presses heavily upon them. It is true that the planter 
suffers much, but he lacks not the necessaries of life, and a 
good season will make up his losses. It is otherwise with 
the labourer. He suffers physically from bad and scanty 
food—bad lodging, being unable to build or finish his house 
—bad clothing—want of medical attendance; and his chil- 
dren suffer not only physically, but morally, not being sent 
to the schools. The fact is that poverty, owing to the 
causes above alluded to, debases the parents, injures the 
health if not destroys the life of their children, shuts up the 
schools, overburdens the missionaries with debts and trou- 
bles, increases crimes, and stops the progress of liberty. 
The picture I have drawn is not exaggerated—it is not 
sufficiently accurate to the life—the limits of a letter suffice 
not to give the fillings-up of the outline; but it is the opi- 
nion of many that a decline is taking place in the prosperity 
—I mean the moral prosperity—of the people. Crime does 
not appear to be increasing, but selfishness and irreligion. 
While this is the case, the enemies of emancipation 
and freedom can make, and are making unopposed, 
great efforts. The election law has been altered, 
though not so much as was designed — immigration 
proceeds—the Established Church (1 am wrong; it is 
not established in this island; it is only the State- 
supported church) has received increased favours, and 
there has been a most determined attempt to destroy the 
corporation of Kingston. The mass of the people are un- 
fitted to stand up for their political rights—they are igno- 
rant of them, and of their importance—they do not seem 
either to remember or value the many lessons they have 
received—and they are becoming so engrossed in their 
secular pursuits, as very listlessly to listen to those who 
urge them to the performance of their political duties. For 
one example, out of many, to illustrate this position, I will 
mention the case of freeholders, who will not for years—five 
or six, or more years—will not record their titles. And 
again, when they have recorded them, hardly anything can 
persuade them to claim their votes in the vestry office, 
though it is the easiest mode that can be thought of. It is 
very disheartening, after years of labour in the effort to en- 
lighten, arouse, and excite the people to a sense of their 
real position, to find that the progress made is hardly per- 
ceptible. Let, if the truth must be told—so it is. How 
important, then, that Jamaica should still have the sym- 
pathy and assistance of England. The trial of emancipa- 
tion is going on—seven years have just elapsed, and England 
seems to think it must now be left to itself. This is a delu- 
sion. The excitement of the first years maintained it—now 
is the time of trial; and, unless care and attention be 
rendered, a collapse will follow. Education, religion, and 
freedom will diminish; while priestcraft, oppression, igno- 
rance, and superstition will maintain their hold in spite of 
freedom's friends. The latter have had a time to gain an 
advantage: that time is rapidly passing away, and exactly as 
they use the remnant that is left will their cause fail or 
flourish. Nothing could be more disastrous at the present 
time than the step which the Missionary Societies have taken. 


They have entirely withdrawn all connexion with the churches 
and missionaries (I speak of the Baptist and Independent, 
and, I believe, there is some withdrawal of help from the 
Wesleyan missions). Protests of the most solemn and 
positive character have been sent home, but remonstrance 
seems vain with the Committees. No doubt an appeal will 
be made to the British Christian public, as a last resource 
if needful; for, without doubt, the ruin of the missions in 
this land is sealed if England refuses to be associated with 
them. I suppose these last few lines will surprise you; if 
so, you had better acquaint yourself with the whole case, 
and step forward to the rescue, for I cannot say more, and 
am not quite sure whether I have a right to say so much, 
for the time is not yet ripe. Feeling, however, that not 
much good can be done by silence, and that much may be 
done by giving a slight note of warning, I have ventured 
upon the above remarks. 

The aspect of affairs in tnis country is at the present time 
somewhat perplexing and alarming, and a calm examina- 
tion and inquiry into the present state of the colony would 
prove of much benefit. My own opinion is, that whatever 
is now doing for the political and moral good of the country 
is badly done, because only half done. Cheapness is the 
object, and it defeats itself, being in the end fruitless. - The 
Missionary Societies are now destroying what has cost them 
so much to build up, and for want of doing things systemati- 
cally and well, much outlay has been quite lost. I could 
very easily prove both these propositions. But why? 
England seems to have abandoned us to our fate—a fate 
that will soon involve us in confusion and distress. 

One fact deserves your attention. The magistrates in 
two parishes have designedly swamped the Liberal party 
in the vestries, and it is evident that this is the universal 
intention. The vestrymen, though unanimously agreed 
upon a resolution, have been outvoted by magistrates. Is 
this legal? If so, there is no chance for us in the vestries. 


UNITED STATES. 


The Great Western arrived at Liverpool on Thurs- 
day. The news from Washington brought by this 
arrival is altogether unimportant in so far as the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate or the House of Representatives 
are concerned. The New York Courier and Inquirer 
states, that “the notice on the Oregon question was 
sent to the British Government by the Caledonia; but 
it was not known whether or not it was accompanied by 
* friendly overture.“ 

t was said to be the design of the Administration 
party in Congress, to adjourn from the last of May to 
the Ist of October, for the purpose of getting rid of the 
Senate during the pending of the negotiations, which 
are expected to be resumed, on the Oregon question, 
on the ground, that the presence of the Senate pending 
negotiation would be an embarrassment to the Presi- 
dent. The defeat of the plan was considered certain. 

The state of relations with Mexico was exciting con- 
siderable attention at New York. A telegraphic com- 
munication from Washington, just as the Great Western 
was about to sail, brought intelligence from Matamoras 
to the effect, that a rencontre had taken place between 
a party of Mexicans and a few.men belonging to the 
American camp, in which the latter were killed. The 
United States army of occupation in Texas was said to 
be 3,000 strong; the Mexican force 4,000. The Wash- 
ington 1 1 of the Courier and Inguirer, writ- 
ing on the 4th May, says: — There is much uneasiness 
felt here for the safety of our army on the Rio Grande. 
The force under General Taylor is not only much less 
than that of the Mexicans in its neighbourhood, but, 
with the exception of Colonel Twiggs’ regiment of dra- 
goons, and the Flying Artillery corps, the rank and 
file is not of an efficient reliable character. I do not 
question the gallantry and ability of the commanding 
general, or of any other officer; but the men under their 
command are mostly miserable drones, who went into 
the army as a lazy peace establishment, affording an 
opportunity for the indulgence of their idle propensi- 
ties. There are nine-tenths of them dissolute and 
vagabond foreigners, taken from the purlieus of our 
cities, without physical ability and without pride, an 
essential moral aliment in the constitution of a good 
soldier.“ 

The seat of Paredes is likely to be soon invaded by 
one or two rival aspirants for the supreme authority in 
Mexico. Both Santa Anna and Gen. Almonte are 
said to be waiting their opportunity to return from the 
Havannah, and endeavour to secure, each for himself, 
the office of President. 


INDIA. 


The contents of the Bombay mail of the 15th April, 
which arrived on the 20th inst., are not of much im- 
portance. The Times gives the following summary of 
the news :— 

‘* Tranquillity prevailed throughout India. The hot 
season had commenced, and the armies had taken up 
their permanent stations until the season for campaign- 
ing opens again in October. The affairs of the Punjaub 
remain in the same unsettled state. The city of ore 
was in possession of the division commanded by the 
British general, and the Sikh soldiers who were found 
within the walls were ordered to quit instantly. An 
idea existed of the disbanded Sikhs having contemplated 
an insurrection similar to that of Cabul, but the utmost 
vigilance prevails, and no danger is apprehended in a 
well-guarded place within fifty miles of the British 
territory. The intrigues of Gholab Singh, which have 
raised him to the grade of a Maharajah, and placed him 
on the musnud (throne) of the Kohistan of the Punjaub, 
are highly unpalatable to the Dnrbar and Wuzeer of 
Lahore, as well as to the disbanded Khalsas. The for- 
mer find themselves outwitted ; the latter are indignant 
at their defeat, yet they cannot trust either the Govern- 
ment, for the Queen-mother betrayed them as much as 
Gholab Singh did her cause. The Lahore Government 
is endeavouring to raise a * of troops from amongst 
the disbanded Khalsas; while the new sovereign of 
Jamoo is also strengthening his position. A fertile 
source of quarrel subsists in the regulation of the 


frontiers between the new Rajah of the hill country and 
the young one of the plains, Dhuleep. It will require 
the most guarded attention on the part of the British to 
prevent an outbreak between parties who hate each 
other with such intensity.“ > 

The Morning Chronicle says, “The Governor-general 
is said to contemplate the raising of at least two Sikh 
corps; and if these be not found sufficient to afford an 
outlet for the surplus valour of the nation, or rather 
sect, a further extension of the system will, no doubt, 
take place.“ 

The newly-acquired district, which is called the 
Doab, that is, „situated between the two rivers,“ viz., 
the Beas and the Sutlej, was undergoing a strict exami- 
nation, and different places were selected for canton- 
ments for the British troops. Jullander is the chief 
town, and there the principal part of the troops are to 
be stationed. The fertility of this district is highly 
praised, and the inhabitants, heartily tired of the oppres- 
sions of the Sikhs, are delighted at becoming subjects 
to the British, from whom they expect justice. 

The Governor-general has gone towards Simla, from 
which place he will be able, with ease, to watch the 
progress of events. The Commander-in-chief accom- 
22 him to Umritsir, and thence returned to Lahore, 
— had since entered the British territory at Nuggur 

at. 

Scinde is profoundly quiet, and it is also healthy. 
Sir Charles Napier was coming down the Sutlej and 
Indus to Kurrachee, where he is expected to spend the 
monsoon. His health was impaired. The military 

itions in Scinde were occupied altogether by the 
ombay regiments, all the Bengal troops having gone 
to strengthen the army in the north-west provinces. 

The news of the late campaign between the Sikhs 
and the British appears to have excited the notorious 
Akhbar Khan into attempting some operations against 
Peshawur, but the rapidity of the defeats experienced 
by the Sikhs and the occupation of Lahore have 
neutralised his movements. The freebooters of the 
Khyber Pass were also engaged in conflicts with their 
neighbours, and all the effects produced by the Affghans 
were, as far as we have heard, to create some trifling 
intrigues against the Governor of Peshawur, which has 
ended in nothing. 

The attention of the public was attracted to the rail- 
ways which were about to be formed from Calcutta and 
Bombay into the interior of the country, and from which 
the greatest public benefit was anticipated. 

Great scarcity of water existed in different places, and 
the cholera was raging in others. 

The edict of the Emperor proclaiming, as is already 
known, liberty of conscience in China, with these im- 
portant additions - the restitution of theCatholicchurches 
and the punishment of rebellious mandarins, &c., was 
published in Canton on the 18th of March. 


TAHITI. 


The French whaler Gretry, which arrived at Havre 
on the 21st inst., brought news from Tahiti of the 13th 
of January last. Contrary winds had prevented her 
from reaching Papeiti, and she had been obliged to stop 
at Borabora, one of the leward islands, in which Queen 
Pomare had sought refuge. Borabora being fifty 
leagues distant from Tahiti, the captain of the Gretry 
was unable to procure any detailed information respect- 
ing the seat of the French establishments in Oceania, 
but where he understood Captain Bruat had still to 
contend against undiminished difficulties. He had 
lately sent the frigate Uranie and the steamer Phaeton 
to reduce the small island of Huahine. These vessels 
were thence to proceed on a similar expedition to 
Borabora, the population of which was extremely hos- 
tile to the French. Four small schooners, bearing the 
flag of Queen Pomare, with several missionaries on 
board, had arrived at Borabora on the eve of the de- 
parture of the Gretry. If the island were attacked, it 
was supposed these vessels would act in her defence. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Generat Narvazz has at length accepted the ap- 
pointment of Spanish ambassador at Naples. 


IMPORTANT FROM Drespen.—An official notification 
has been received from Berlin, that all further discus- 
sion respecting the German Customs Union (Zollverein) 
will be postponed until the decision of the British Par- 
liament on the repeal of the corn-laws and the new 
commercial tariff be known. 


Tue Triat or Lecomte, the regicide, is to commence 
at Paris on the 20th instant. On that day M. Franc 
Carré will read the act of accusation before the Court of 
Peers. The trial is not expected to be a long one, as 
from the investigation already made it is evident that he 
had no accomplice. It is thought probable that judg- 
— 2 will be given on the evening of Wednesday the 

th. 

Tue Rrver PLrate.—Mercantile accounts from Monte 
Video, to the 6th March, received vid Pernambuco, an- 
nounce the important intelligence that the Buenos 
Ayrean force, under Urquiza, had been compelled to 
retreat in disorder from the province of Corrientes, with 
loss of horses and baggage, before the combined army 
of Corrientes and Paraguay, under General Paz. The 
official despatches received from that chief express an 
anticipation that the dictator’s force would com- 
pletely dispersed. 

Tue Portsu Extres.—A despatch is said tb have been 
received in Paris from Vienna, dated the 18th of April, 
calling on the Government to banish the Polish exiles, 
or confine them to some particular department ; a requi- 
sition with which M. Guizot has declined to comply. 
On the other hand, he has * against any viola- 
tion by the three Powers of that part of the treaty of 
Vienna which assured the independence of Cracow. 

Tun Cuorera.—The journals of Eastern Prussia 
state that the cholera has made its appearance at St. 
Petersburg. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed an act 
authorising a number of the counties in the state, 
agreeing to their petition, to decide at the polls the 
question whether ¢ istilled liquors shall be sold within 
their limits.— [This is not exactly according to the law 
of liberty. It is one thing to abstain from, and another 
forcibly to prevent others consuming, distilled liquors. } 
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A Smatt Favour.—The gossip Rumour says that, in 
one of her letters to her imperial husband, the Empress 
of Russia wrote as follows:—‘ Since we have been 
married I have never asked you for anything; to-day I 
have a favour to demand, you will not surely refuse 
me; my health, perhaps my life, depend upon it— 
make me a present of Sicily,“ The monthly expendi- 
ture of the Empress and her court, during her stay in 
Italy, which she has now left, is estimated at 1,000,000f. 


Tue Kine or Sarnpinia AND FrREE-TRADE.—Rumours 
reached this country, some days back, of a new move- 
ment towards freedom in Italy, favoured by King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia. It was regarded as the 
echo of rumours long ago current respecting the same 
monarch, even while he was Prince of Carignan. This 
week, however, the Journal des Debats gives authenticity 
to the rts, and thus renders them worthy of atten- 
tion. About two years ago, we believe the Abbate 
Gioberti, and after him Count Cesare Balbo, published 
books, in which, while deprecating the revolutionary 
movements that have so often disturbed Italy, the 
writers plainly called for the independence of that 
country, and indicated Charles Albert as the fit person 
for its head. So far from being exiled, both were un- 
disturbed; and the ount has been well received at 
Court. Some manifestations of a similar spirit lately 
took place at Genoa; where, according to report, the 

ople called out, Long live Charles Albert, King of 
Neal “ The Austrian ambassador demanded some 
kind of satisfaction from the count at Piedmont, but 
did not receive it. Without alluding in terms to these 
events, the Journal des Debats relates the sequel. The 
Austrian Government of Milan maliciously issued a 
decree, on the 20th of April, raising the duties on 
Piedmontese wines from 9 livres 7 soldi the hectolitre 
to 21 livres 7 soldi; a duty which was prohibitory. 
Instead of directly retaliating, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment lowered its own duties on French wines and 
sugars—“ having reference to the treaty concluded with 
France, and desiring far more closely to bind the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. ‘This 
proceeding, although the Legitimist Quotidienne labori- 
ously endeavours to make light of it, is more important 
than on the surface it might seem: any political change 
in Italy, to be effectual, must be made with the con- 
currence of France; whose aid, overt or tacit, cannot 
be done without.— Spectator. 


Tus Sovtn Paciric Press.—The second number of 
the Samoan Reporter, a semi-annual publication, has 
this week been received by a resident in this district, 
and courteously transmitted to our office. It is a neat, 
well-printed journal, extending to four demy folio pages ; 
and the press-Wwork (the imprint informs us) is 
executed entirely by native workmen. The editor an- 
nounces the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Pritchard (in which 
he rejoices), and of two or three Catholic missionaries 
(over which he mourns). He gives a long narrative of 
the first missionary voyage of the John Williams to 
the New Hebrides and New Caledonia groups,“ in- 
cluding an account of the massacre of sandal-wood 
crews, of which we last week published an abstract. 
The traders in sandal-wood are described as no less 
barbarous than the unreclaimed savages.— Gateshead 
Observer, 


Tur Free-Trape Measure AND AGRICULTURE. —Oc- 
casional notices have appeared of late of farms out of 
lease being let at an advance of rent; but we have now 
to announce, perhaps, the most remarkable instance 
of the late improvements in agriculture, and the ex- 
pectations entertained of its continuance on the part of 
the tenantry, in the case of the large and fine farm 
of Mains of Elcho. This farm, the property of the 
Earl of Wemyss, is situated on the banks of the Tay, 
about four miles below Perth. The lease, which had 
just expired, was one of nineteen years; and, at an 
average of the fiars prices for that period, the rent has 
been about £600 annum. At the same average, 
the new rent, which is to be partly money and partly 

in, will reach nearly to £1,000; to be paid no 
inexperienced and rash farmer, but by one of the oldest 
and most successful agricultural families in the country. 
— Perth Courier. The Earl of Wemyss is dfather 
of Mr. Charteris, who lost his seat for East Gloucester- 
shire in consequence of his free-trade conversion. ] 


Josspx Abr, who finds fortunes for every one “on 
receipt of twenty shillings, has got into trouble again. 
He was charged at the Thames police-office, on Thurs- 
day, with fraudulently obtaining sixty postage-stamps 
from Mr. Samuel Smith Hill, under pretence of afford- 
ing him information to his advantage.“ The pro- 
secutor had been cautious enough to obtain a regular 
receipt from Ady before he sent him the stamps: the 
advantageous information was never forthcoming. The 
investigation was a very mirthful affair, the various 
documents written by the prisoner being so full of cool 
tmpudence. He was remanded for a week; the magis- 
trate, Mr. Broderip, stating that he should commit him 
for trial; but he made that delay in order that other 
dupes might appear against Ady if they chose. 


Joseru Mason, tus Rerurnep Convict, is now em- 
loyed at the York railway station, a situation having 
een provided for him there, through the kindness of 

G. Hudson, Esq., M.P. Sir James Graham has con- 
ferred a gratuity of £25 upon Mason, as a small token 
of 2 unfortunate misapprehension under which he 
su 0 


Tur Dyxr or WELLINGTON was placed in some danger 
on Wednesday, by the recklessness of the driver of a 
private “brougham.” His Grace was crossing Pic- 
cadilly, near Hyde-park-corner, when the carriage 
dashed past at a very rapid rate, and so close to the 
Duke, that in all probability he would have been 
knocked down, had not a gentleman pulled him back ; 
the sbaft of the carriage appeared to touch his chest. 


Tun wate AssassINATION IN Drury Lanz.—On 
Thursday night Mr. Bedford concluded the adjourned 
inquest at the George, Carey-street, upon the body of 
the unfortunate man Blewitt ; when Louisa Cook, who 
had been brought from St. Giles’s workhouse, proved 
upon oath her previous statement, which has already 
appeared. The jury, after some deliberation, returned 
& verdict of “manslaughter against John Graham.“ 


METROPOLITAN COMPLETE SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The second anniversary meeting of this association 
was held on Wednesday evening, May 20th, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern. There was rather a nume- 
rous attendance, including several ladies. The presi- 
dent, William Sharman Crawford, Esq., M.P., occupied 
the chair. 

The CHarnmMan said: It is now about five years since 
I was called upon by the Complete 8 iation 
of Birmingham to advocate this question in Parliament. 
From circumstances which we could not control, there 
was not that union among the people, and that tem- 
perance of language and action among a part of those 
who were attached to our principles, necessary to the 
acquirement of that moral force by which alone great 
constitutional changes can be effected. The numerous 
petitions I presented to the House of Commons, de- 
claring that it did not represent the people, were never 
rejected by that House, from a consciousness of their 
truth; and those petitions are a standing record upon 
the books of the House of the people’s opinions. Nor 
have their exertions been useless in producing impor- 
tant changes. The income tax, however vexatious in 
its details, involves the principle of taxing property in- 
stead of food. The welfare of the masses, not the in- 
terest of aclass, is now avowed by our statesmen to be 
the object of their legislation. (The Chairman here re- 
ferred to the declaration of Sir R. Peel, that he con- 
sidered the Corn-laws not merely inexpedient, but un- 
just, and read extracts from the speeches of Messrs. 

Israeli and Miles.) All this is encouraging. But 
the people must trust neither to rad nor Tories [ hear, 
hear]. However they may improve legislation in some 
respects, they will never have any security that their 
rights will be fairly regarded but in self-government. 
Knowledge is power; and, whenever the people obtain 
knowledge, power cannot be withheld from them. I 
will only further assure you that no efforts of mine to 
advance this great question shall be wanting (loud 
cheers]. 

Lawrence HATwon rn, Esq., of Liverpool, proposed 
the first resolution 

That the House of Commons, as at present constituted, does not 
reflect the public mind: that, on the contrary, the acts of the Par- 
liament and the prayers of the people are often in direct antagonism ; 
that the general course of legislation is directed, unmistakeably, to 
the furtherance of aristocratic ends and pu ; and that the only 
safe and adequate remedy is to be found in a “ full, fair, and free 
representation of the people.” 

He contended that Complete Suffrage principles, being 
morally right, could not be politically wrong. Ex- 
perience had not proved the extension of the suffrage 
to be inexpedient. They had been taunted with the 
recent proceedings in the American Congress; but he 
would ask whether ignorance and pauperism were 80 

revalent in the United States as in some parts of Eng- 
and and Ireland. The Legislature of tnat country had 
unfortunately followed the errors of the old world, in 
taxing articles of consumption, and in mortgaging the 
sinews of their children to pay the debts which they 
have contracted, whiok he held to be a great wicked- 
ness; but universal suffrage contained in itself the 
remedy for these evils. He hoped the friends of Com- 
plete Suffrage would follow the example of the Anti- 
corn-law League. 

Dr. Epps felt much pleasure in seconding the reso- 
lution. The first proposition contained in this re- 
solution is tolerably well understood—that the House 
of Commons does not reflect the public mind. It would 
be a curious thing if we had a looking-glass in our 
houses, and, when we went to look in it, found that it 
reflected not our own, but some other person’s, face. 
We should think it had been made for an improper 
purpose. I fear, in the great looking-glass meant to re- 
flect the popular mind, there is — tw equally wrong 
in the construction. We are told that every man is 
bound to know the law and obey it, as he has a voice in 
making it by his representative. It follows, therefore, 
that we should be able to discover our likeness in the 
great looking-glass at St. Stephen’s. But I think, if we 
went down to that very respectable place, we should 
find some difficulty in recognising our features. I have 
great pleasure in recognising my own there, because 
some of us here (and I am one) have the pleasure of 
being represented by Thomas Duncombe and Thomas 
Walley {cheers]—men who have enough mercury in 
them to enable us to see our features reflected. But if 
the great mass of the people were to examine the great 
national looking-glass, they would not discover a reficc- 
tion of their minds. We are told, “ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give ;’’ but when we go down to the 
great national looking-glass, we see a number of bishops 
and deans, and gentlemen with women’s garments upon 
them (laughter), having written upon their banners, 
not that beautiful doctrine, but this—“ For eight mil- 
lions a year, paid to the state-church, we will give you a 
thirty-nine-article-creed teaching, a liturgical show, and 
a consecrated burial [laughter and cheers]. The reso- 
lution next says that, on the contrary, the acts of the 
Parliament and the prayers of the people are fre- 
quently in direct antagonism.“ There is no question 
either of this. At this season of the year there 
are numerous meetings for spreading the truths of 
Christianity in different parts of the world. Well, when 
you have sent out men upon the voluntary principle, 
and they have brought the human soil into a state of 
cultivation—made it fit to produce a tithe—immedi- 
ately a very respectable gentleman, educated at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin,and has been made, 
by some most extraordinary manufacturing process, a 
properly constituted clergyman, is sent over to reap 
that tithe. Most of us are aware that it is not the most 
effectual way of letting truth into a man’s mind by 
driving a hole through his body; but when we go to 
this grand representative looking-glass to discover the 
beautiful and simple features of“ peace on earth and 
good-will towards men,” we see some ten thousand 
British subjects, and as many unfortunate people be- 
longing to another nation, called Sikhs, embracing 
each other in death, who had been — * life; 
and we see pensions and honours given to Hardinge 
and Gough ; whereas, if the national mirror reflected 
the national mind, they would be given to our Oberlins 
and Wilderspins [cheers]. We want a new looking- 


glass — one made with democratic, not aristocratic, 
mercury. If we spread our principles as we ought to 
do, there cannot the slightest question that, if we 
live twenty years, we look and say,“ In 1546, the par- 
liament did not represent the public mind; now, it 
does.“ This is an object that every man should have 
deeply at heart [applause]. 


Mr. Joun Burnet, Independent minister, on rising to 
move the second resolution, was very loudly cheered. 
He said: Many in the House of which you, sir, are an 
honourable member, wish for a monopoly of politics, 
I think we ought to meddle with politics—not — 
we have a right to do so, but because we are wrong if 
we do not. It is not left to us as a matter of choice, 
but it devolves upon us as a solemn duty. Some say, 
that each one should pursue his own course independ- 
ently; that great bodies of men, politically constituted, 
are entrusted with public affairs, and that each in- 
dividual should mind his own. I should like to reduce 
the man who thus {> selfishness for independency to 
the proper result of his claim. I would direct him, in 
the first place, to find a coat for himself. He must be 
a shepherd and an agriculturist, in order to rear the 
sheep that is to produce the wool—a miner, smelter, 
and blacksmith, to make the scissors with which to 
clip the wool—a wool-comber, dyer, and weaver, to 
manufacture the cloth—and, to finish all, a tailor, to 
make the coat before he can wear it. He must build 
and furnish his own house—be his own architect, 
bricklayer, and even hodman—his own plaisterer and 
painter, paper hanger and cabinet maker be Jack of 
all trades and master of none —live and die alone; 
and, even then, as he cannot be his own undertaker 
Song ome and nobody must touch him, his body may 

devoured by the beasts, and his bones form a monu- 
ment to“ the man who gloried-in his independency.” 
If I am in society for one purpose I must be in it for 
all pur There must be social expense as well as 
individual expense; and this social expense must be 
borne, and the application of it attended to, by all the 
members of er This is undeistood and acted u 
by every club in the kingdom, except that great club to 
which you, sir, belong; and I do not see why that club 
should be an exception [cheers]. Society and its 
offspring should not be unlike. y resolution says :— 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, the principles of Complete 
Suffrage are the best adapted to secure the ends contemplated by 
the r resolution ; that they are in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of the British constitution, founded in common sense and in 
right, and illustrate that beautiful sentiment of New Testament 
scripture, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them ;” that, under their operation, the unholy alli- 
ance of religion with the secular power could not long be main- 
tained, sanguinary conquests of arms would give place to the 
peaceful triumphs of the arts, the commercial intercourse and har- 
mony of the nations of the earth would be cherished and secured, 
r 
enlightened 22 er g * 
What is the spirit of the British constitution? You 
ascertain the spirit of a man by observing his actions; 
and I observe that the British constitution has been 
mending itself from time to time. We are often told 
that the British constitution has arisen out of hi . 
belongs to history, has accommodated itself to events 
as they have accumulated upon its path, and that such 
a constitution is worth a thousand theories. I grant all 
this, and I say complete suffrage is just the further re- 
form the constitution wants, for its spirit is progressive 
[cheers]. The resolution next tells us that these prin- 
ciples are founded in common sense—the best sense of 
all—that to which we can all appeal—that like the 
common atmosphere spreads its healthful influence over 
all. And the demands of common sense are the de- 
mands of right. We have a right to everything for 
which we pay. There is no man in the kingdom who 
does not pay, directly or indirectly, towards the ex- 
penses of the legislative body, and therefore has a right 
to control its proceedings—and he will demand t 
right, unless he be content to be a slave. Speaking of 
slaves reminds me there is a gentleman behind me who 
was once a slave (Mr, Frederick Douglas, who had 
shortly before entered the room in the company of G. 
Thompson, Esq.), but is not so now [cheers], for, low 
as our constitution is, he who touches our shores ceases 
to be a slave. Let us elevate all the grades of 
till it forms a happy brotherhood, in which there 
be neither a tyrant nor a slave [loud cheers]. The 
resolution tells me further, that these principles “ illus- 
trate that beautiful sentiment of the New Testament 
scripture, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.“ This maxim is 
often quoted, but little attended to. Exists there the 
man in the House of Commons who would like to ac- 
cept the Chiltern Hundreds, lose his seat and his vote, 
so that he could not vote for hix successor? If there is 
such a man, I think he would be as great a political 
curiosity as the period in which we live could possibly 

roduce. He would rival, as a public show, General 

om Thumb himself 2 y. then, should any 
man in the House tell others they must occupy that posi- 
tion? The resolution further directs your attention to 
the fact that, under the o tion of these principles, 
the “ unholy alliance of 4 with the secular power 
could not be maintained.” To take a man's conscience 
into your House—to make it wider or narrower—make 
it large or small—make it receive this doctrine and re- 
ject that—why, it appears to me to be the most enor- 
mous infringement of the divine prerogative of which 
man can be guilty [cheers]. Mr. Burnet, after com- 
menting upon the concluding sentiment of the resolu- 
tion at considerable length, sat down amidst loud and 
repeated applause. 


Grorce Tuoursox, Esq., said: I am glad to declare 
my entire, cordial, and irrevocable adhesion to the prin- 
ples advocated by this association. I have long been 
of opinion, first, that it is right that those who support 
the state by taxation should be invested with the power 
of returning representatives to Parliament. I am equally 
convinced that it would be safe; that if this measure 
were practically accomplished and carried into effect, 
the result would be most satisfactory—satisfactory in 
consolidating the great classes of the people, and in 
inspiring them with that self-respect of which they 
must, to some extent, be destitute, while they feel them- 


selves Ir practically proclaimed dis- 
qualified and unfit to choose their representatives, An 
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effectual and salutary check would be given to the 
excesses of men in power, inasmuch as the people 
would then possess what they do not now—the power 
of mitigating their sufferings, lessening their burdens, 
and securing measures that would promote their own 
rosperity and peace with all nations. We are not to 
udge of the competency or 8 of the people 
to exercise the elective franchise by any local or violent 
expression of feeling under that irritation and sense 
of injury which they must always have while shut out 
of the pale of the constitution. Iam glad to identify 
myself still more closely with this movement by appear- 
ing here to-night. Iam accompanied to this meeting b 
a gentleman from the other side of the Atlantic, of a dif- 
ferent complexion from my own, but with the same 
biood in his veins, the same aspirations after liberty 
which we all cherish—aspirations so strong that it was 
not in the power of slavery to suppress them—aspira- 
tions so strong, that he escaped from the house of bon 
dage, guided only by the north star. I want you to 
hear him, and by your reception of him to rebuke that 
false democracy which retards, most fatally, not to say 
injuriously, the progress of freedom; that puts an argu- 
ment into the mouth of our opponents; that holds in 
one hand the declaration that all men are free and inde- 
pendent, and brandishes in the other the scourge and 
the slave-chain ; that binds the victims of its cupidit 
and wrong to the horns of the republican altar — 
cheering]. I want you to proclaim, that while the 
principle of democracy does not suffer in your estima- 
tion by their inconsistency, yet you do feel that a foul 
stain is cast upon the cause of political freedom through- 
out the world, by the enslavement of three millions of 
human beings in that land which should be the sanc- 
tuary of liberty [renewed cheering]. I trust that hence- 
forth the progress of this great movement will not only 
be onward— ſor that it must be—but that its progress 
will be greatly accelerated. We shall speedily have a 
clearer stage on which to work, a freer people to whom 
to appeal; and our cause being just, and aided—as I 
trust we shall be—by the discreet, yet earnest co-opera- 
tion of the working classee, we shall soon place this 
movement in a position which shall extort the admira- 
tion, if it does not secure the support, of all [loud ap- 
— We get good by engaging in these movements. 

e soul is expanded, exalted, and strengthened by 
grappling with difficulties, and the result is often a 
greater amount of individual good, and good for our 
country, than by the actual attainment of the object we 
r to ourselves at setting out hear, . Lay 

old of this cause, then, for its sake, and for your own 
sake. Let those who have the franchise remember 
those who have it not. Let ours be the belief, that that 
which a man hath a right to, ought to be given to him. 
Then, when we have given it to him, having recog- 
nised his brotherhood and equality, he becomes our 
friend instead of our opponent. e have won our 
brother, when we have invested him with that which is 
his own—restored to him that of which he was deprived 
[loud and continued cheering]. 

W. H. Asnunsr, Esq., briefly moved the third reso- 
lution— 

That this meeting learns with pleasure that the Committee pro- 
poses, as carly as ible, to obtain a permanent office, in the cen- 
tre of the metropolis, for the transaction of the Society's affairs; to 

the services of a suitable gentleman as lecturer; and to pub- 
lish aud circulate tracts, with a view to the more general diffusion 
of the yyy of the Society ; and urges upon all Reformers to 
transmit to treasurer (J. M. Webb, Esq.) such subscriptions or 
donations as they may be able to command, for the purpose of aiding 
the Committee in the work on which they have set their heart, 

Mr. F. Dovotass was warmly applauded on rising to 
second the motion. He said his struggles for personal 
liberty had left him little time to become acquainted 
with the principles of political freedom; and, had he 
had no illustration of them but what he had seen in 
America, he should have been indeed repugnant to 
them. But ignorant as he was—shut out as he had 
been from all those means of mental and moral improve- 
ment with which they were blessed—he was satisfied of 
the correctness of their principles. It seemed to him 
that, if he had just waked up into existence, just come 
into being, knew nothing of the past, had no power to 
look into the future, but was only able to understand 
the meaning of language, the truthfulness of their prin- 
ciples would at once strike him. They did themselves 
& great injustice to regard the United States as a de- 
mocracy. Property was there the basis of representa- 
tion; and a premium was put upon slaveholding by 
giving three votes for every five slaves. Governor 
uffy, of South Carolina, had declared that slavehold- 
ing was the corner-stone of the republican edifice. 

Mr. Tucmpson wished the meeting to discriminate 
between slaveholding republicans and the noble, ear- 
nest, and increasing band of abolitionists. 


Josxru Stunce, Esq., proposed the next resolution— 


That this meeting rejoices thatthe Metropolitan Complete Suffrage 
Association repudiates the resort to other than peaceful, constitu- 
tional, and moral means for the attainment of its object; and cor- 
dially invites all sincere Chartists to join in an earnest, persevering, 
and, it is hoped, successful attempt to obtain for the principles of 
of ** The People’s Charter” a place in the statute-book of the realm. 
He rejoiced in the contrast presented by that meeting to 
a former occasion, when he could not get a hearing; he 
then felt, on returning home, some of the selfishness of 
human nature, and half resolved to labour no more to 
obtain freedom for men who did not seem to desire it 
for themselves. He always regarded the principles of 
Complete Suffrage and the People’s Charter as identi- 
cal; he had only wished to deprive the Chartist move- 
ment of its physical-force character, holding as he did 
the inviolability of human life. He thought this ques- 
tion should have taken precedence of the Anti-corn-law 
movement; but the settlement of the latter would 
greatly advance the former. He could not understand 
how a man, free from prejudice, could advocate com- 
mercial, and nct religious and political freedom. 


Tuomas Coorer, the Chartist t, was received 
with repeated applause. He said: You know me well 
enough to believe me when I say, I never attended a 
meeting in my life with more pleasure than this. I 
have long looked for this day, but I did not expect it 


would come so soon. I am peculiarly pleased in being 


receded by Joseph Sturge, whom I may now call my 
riend—peculiarly 2 chat he has proposed a reso- 
lution embodying the peace principle, and offering the 
olive branch to that section of radical reformers called 


[Mar 27, 


Chartists. The working men of England are attached 
to that term because they have suffered for it. It is 
sacred to us, and we cannot renounce it. I beg of you 
who belong to the class esteemed to be above us, to 
remember why we maintained physical force doctrines 
and violent opinions. I trust J may speak upon this 
matter, who have renounced them—not from any ex- 
pectations of increased influence or profit—but after 
deep thought and patient investigation. We were 
driven to violence by deep suffering (several very pain- 
ful instances of which Mr. Cooper related, as witnessed 
4 him, chiefly at Leicester, in 1841-2). The working 
classes have seen the evils of physical force ( cheers). 
They know it is only by union, by intelligence, by 
moral means, they can win their way. I would say to 
my complete suffrage friends, Let our differences be 
buried — let us resolve that henceforth we will be 
united [much cheering]. I will engage to bring this 
question before my own section of 12 It 
matters not who opposes me. I depend upon the good 
sense of my fellow working men. If they have been 
deceived, they will be deceived no longer (cheers). In 
future, I trustthere will be no space left in your mect- 
ings, but that they will be filled with sincere Chartists 
[great 1 — 4 

The followin 
Esq., — 
unanimously :— 

That this meeting extends a cordial welcome to Mr. Frederick 
Douglass, whom they sincerely congratulate on his escape from the 
wrongs and horrors of American slavery: and would, at the same 
time, express their earnest hope that the time may soon come, when 
the blot brought upon the cause of political freedom, by the exist- 
ence of slavery in a country professedly republican, will be wiped 
away; and the principle impartially —— that God hath 
created all men free and equal, and endowed them with certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The Secretary stated that letters had been received 
from Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., T. Duncombe, Esq., 
M. P., and Hon. E. Bouverie, M.P., John Bright, 
Esq., M.P., expressing sympathy with the objects of 
the meeting and their regret at being unable to attend. 
Mr. Miall and Dr. Price, although announced to ad- 
dress the meeting, were unexpectedly and unavoidably 
absent. A vote of thanks to the Chairman having 
been moved, seconded, and carried by acclamation, this 
animated and very encouraging mecting terminated. 


was then proposed by G. Tompson, 
by E. Cranxe, Esq., and carried 


University Cottece Hospitat.—Lorp BroveHam 
on City * Snons.’’—The first stone of a new wing to 
the University College Hospital was laid on Wednes- 
day, by Lord Brougham: The building will add fifty 
beds to the Hospital, and afford facilities for adopting 
improved arrangements for the admission and classifica- 
tion of special cases of disease. The Marquis of 
Northampton, Sir Edward Ryan, Sir I. L. Goldsmid, 
Treasurer of the University, Mr. Marshall, M.P., the 
Bishop of Norwich, Mr. Thornely, M.P., Mr. E. 
Romilly, the members of the Council, the Professors, 
and Mr. Ainger, the architect, witnessed the ceremony. 
The Bishop of Norwich offered up an impressive prayer. 
In the afternoon there was a dinner at the London 
Tavern; Lord Brougham presided. Dwarkanauth 
Tagore and some of the Hindoo studehts were among 
the company. The Chairman indulged in a philippic 
at the want of support experienced by the University 
from London citizens: 

He would say of his fellow-citizens, that they had wholly 
disappointed him. He expected, that when they found a 
University close at hand, at which their sons would be 
taught for £20 a-year each, and allowed to remain under 
their fathers’ roof all the time, they would send them there 
instead of sending them to be corrupted at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. He did not say there necessarily was corruption at 
Oxford or Cambridge; but there was greater security for 
them against corruption in their fathers’ houses. He 
thought the plan would receive the approval of his fellow- 
citizens, and that they would send their children to that 
school; but no such thing. He wished to use no harsh or 
offensive expression; but he thought there was exhibited, 
on the part of those persons, a great deal of City vulgarity. 
He used the expression from the bottom of his heart, having 
tried to find another expression which would figure what he 
meant to convey. He could find no words that would ex- 
press his meaning at all but ‘ vulgarity,’ and ‘City vul- 
garity.“ He did not state this now for the first time, for he 
said it almost every time that he went to the University. He 
had constantly repeated the observation, and he believed 
with little effect. Instead of sending all their sons there for 
£20 each, to learn science and languages, classical litera- 
ture, the belles lettres, natural philosophy, and mathematics, 
without which no man could be said to have an education— 
he would not say for a gentleman, but for a respectable 
tradesman—instead of doing this, they made up a purse of 
£300 or £400, pinching themselves very often to send one 
son—leaving the otbers to work and rust—to send one son 
to Oxford or Cambridge, simply because they found lords 
and bishops there. 

The evening's subscription in aid of the building-fund 
amounted to £1,613. One of the Hindoo pupils carried 
off the gold medal at a recent medical examination ! 


Tun Tastes Turnep.—We are informed by a corre- 
spondent that the Reverend” Michael Augustus 
Gathercole is again likely to be involved in the meshes 
of the law. This time, however, he appears as a de- 
fendant; Mr. Thomas Page, an honest gardener of 
Chatteris, having commenced an action against his 
spiritual guardian for a wanton defamation of character. 


The lady of T. Ashton Smith, Esq., of Tilworth, near 
Marlborough, and one of the daughters of the late Sir 
Francis Burdett, are taking advantage of the water-cure 
at Sudbrook-park, near Richmond, Surrey. 


Tue WuHoLesaLe Poisoninc IN Norrotx.—Govern- 
ment have sent down an officer to investigate this mys- 
terious affair. The evidence at the inquest proved that 
four out of the five had been poisoned, and the proba- 
bility of Balls intentionally administering it. In addi- 
tion to these deaths, there were several other grand- 
children of Balls, whose deaths were as sudden and as 


suspicious, and hence arises the supposition that if a 
strict inquiry were made respecting their fate, there 
would be found to have perished by similar means, 
within ten years, no fewer than twelve grandchildren of 
the deceased Jonathan Balls, eight belonging to his 
daughter Mrs. Green, and four to the other daughter. 
The inquiry was to commence on Monday. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin. —In your number of last Wednesday, in à leading 
article, appeared the following :—‘‘ On Friday evening last 
Mr. D'Israeli complained that Sir Robert Peel was too ir- 
ritable. This was r his own unmerciful castigation of him. 
Having imputed everything to him which a man of honour 
and intellect would least like to have imputed to him— 
having charged him with defrauding his opiniens and de- 
ceiving bis friends, with borrowing the good and originating 
the evil—having spoken of him as guilty of ‘ petty larcenies,’ 
as carrying the doctrine of free-trade, about buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market,’ into his treat- 
ment of party—as pursuing a course which was one great 
‘appropriation clause ’—having done all this, and a great 
deal more, he said that Sir Robert was too irritable! Only 
a Jew could be capable of such cool impudence.“ 

Having long regarded the articles in the Nonconformist 
as breathing the spirit of liberality,“ and been pleased and 
benefited in the perusal of them, I was both surprised and 
grieved at the conclusion of the above paragraph in its 
columns, laying to the charge of one religious calling only, 
of those by whom you are surrounded, the capability of pro- 
ducing a being with particular resrehensiiie ities. I 


am utterly at a loss to reconcile what admits only of this 
interpretation with that which previously has appeared, and 
which I have ever regarded as the fervent emanation of a 
kindly spirit towards all, and one which could not have put 
forth an assumption so general and apparently so ungene- 
rous. * Only a Jew could be ca 


le of sueh cool tmpu- 


Il know not where I should have looked for such a sen- 
tence! Had it been the Standard or the Post, a few 
angry feelings would have passed it over. Finding it where 
it now is, grief and surprise have taken the place of these, 
and, since I have read it, have had constant possession of 
my mind. I had pictured to myself the Editor of the Non- 
conformist as one whose mind was incapable of any but the 
grandest and broadest conclusions concerning his fellow- 
men. In spite of my efforts to the contrary, this one line 
places him before me as a being less perfect than I had con- 
ceived him, and I fear the gratification must be greatly 
modified, which I have hitherto felt in communing with his 
writings. It is not sufficient to put forth so general a con- 
demnation; for the reasons must be strong which have led 
to it. In justice and fairness, I trust that you will make 
them public, as has been that condemnation. The anxiet 
with which I await them proves to myself how highly 
have valued the source from which it comes ; it seems as 
though 1 had lost a guide, whom I would fain have restored. 

Waiting your insertion of this, and of your reply, in jus- 
tice to the community to which I belong, 

Jam, Sir, yours, 

May 24th, 1846. A Jew 


[The expression was, we confess, an incautious one—and 
had it struck us as calculated to wound hotest feeling, 
would, most assuredly, never have been used. The sensitive- 
ness of our correspondent is natural; but, is it not, also, 
excessive? We employed the term, not in its theological— 
not even in its national—but in its conventional sense. Our 
thoughts glanced at the old-clothes man, and the dealer in 
marine stores,“ rather than at the descendant of Abraham. 
We were aiming no reproach at a creed, nor at a nation, but 
at a character; and, in doing so, we used a term which we 
should no more have thought offensive than when we call a 
blunder an Irishism. We own, however, that our corre- 
spondent has the best right to say whether such a use of the 
word“ Jew” is offensive or not. If so, we regret having, 
through inadvertence, adopted it.] 


JOURNALISM IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfornust. 
Tibberton-square, Islington, May 25, 1846. 

Sin,—Directors and editors of reviews and 838 
cannot know all, and soundly judge of anything. The 
can be imposed upon, deceived, and misled; and this possi- 
bility is illustrated by the insertion, in the last number of 
the British Quarterly Review, of an article on Journalism 
in France,” and by the praise bestowed upon it by the Non- 
conformist. . 

The object of the writer is to glorify a portion of the 
French daily press, headed by the Bertins and the French 
Government, at the expense of the British press, and not 
only of the British Government, but also of the British 
public. This is in perfect keeping with the doctrinaire tac- 
tics, which consist in, constantly and everywhere, setting 
up that ruling coterie as the best models in everything. 
Degraded, universally despised in France, they contrive to 
raise apologists in foreign countries, and, by dint of misre- 
presentations, succeed in obtaining, abroad, a sort of com- 
pensation for the contempt and hatred with which they are 
deservedly visited at home. 

We are inclined to believe that itis not designin ly, but 
unwittingly, that the author of the article has lent himself 
to the doctrinaire policy; and as the greatest part of the 
article seems an abbreviate translation from the French, it 
would be unjust to make him accountable for the blunders 
and false statements that are found in every page; and some 
of which cannot be allowed to pass without contradiction. 

The M.M. Bertin were not the remarkable founders of 
the Journal des Debats, who first elevated journalism in 
France into a power in the State (p. 476). The Journal 
des Debats was foundei in 1789. Bertin the eldest, Fran- 
— born in 1770, joined the paper in 1779; but, in the fol- 

owing year, being mixed up in a Royalist conspiracy, he 
was imprisoned in the Temple, and afterwards exiledto Elba, 
and shortly afterwards allowed to reside at Florence. This 
introduced the younger brother, Bertin de Vaux, into the 
paper; but his business as banker did not allow him to 
interfere much in the editing of the paper. This was done 
by M. Nicole, a man of profound science, ability, and taste, 
in languages and literature. Geoffroy did“ not “ oy bow 
important part after the Restoration,” for the very best 
causes—he died in 1814. Tah ae 

Far from being called Journal de Empire till 1805, and 
then taking the name of Journal des Debats (p. 480), the 
paper cast off its title of Journale eoats in 1805, 
to take the name of Journal de I’ Empire, which it preserved 
until after the downfall of Napoleon. 

“Etienne was not named in 1810 one of the higher 

p. 490; he was 


political writers of the Journal des Debats,“ 
appointed censor of the paper, instead of Fiévré. The 
decline of the Debats was not “owing to a formidable com- 
titor in the shape of a journal called the Globe,“ p. 485. 
he Globe was not a newspaper, but a philosophico-political 
eriodical, started by Dubois and Geoffroy, and which in 
1826 and 1827 had not 2,000 subscribers. The circulation 
of the Debats began declining at the Restoration, and con- 
tinued to do, owing to the subserviency of the two Bertins, 
who had become sole proprietors, to their advocacy of the 
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most illiberal principles, to their ultra-royalist voilence, 
manifested 20 — in writings but in deeds; finally, to 
their religious fanatism, which obtained for the paper the 
s ‘quets of Journal des Rabats, and Journal des Prétres. 

The co-operation of the pompous and amphygouric 
Salvandi, the present minister for public instruction, of 
whom the writer makes a loathsome panegyric, began in 
1816, and was the result of a police transaction between 
Decaze and the author of the pamphlet, La France et la 
Coalition, which had been seized. The author wanted a 
situation ; he abjured his professed principles, and rendered 
himself fit for contributing to the Débats. ‘ There are few 

ublic men in France,” says the writer, who have more of 
the talent of the journalist than Narcisse Achille de Sal- 
vandy,” p. 485. That was not the opinion of the Bertins 
themselves in 1826 and 1827, when they tried to dispense 
with his bombastic services; as to the opinion of the public, 
it is quite the reverse of that of the reviewer. 

„The Debats was also enriched, shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, by the letters and articles of Michel Cheva- 
lier,“ p. 488. Before the revolution of July, and during 
the three years which followed, Chevalier was with Enfantin 
the head of Saint-Simonism ; that which the author in- 
dulgently calls early freaks, was nothing less than the 
most abominable immorality, the destruction of Christi- 
anity, and the apropriation of other property. Chevalier, 
in June, 1833, was still, with Enfantin, suffering in prison 
the penalty inflicted upon them by the sentence of he 
royal court of Paris, when, on a sudden, he altered his 
mind, and exchanged his cell at St. Pelagie for a free- 
pardon, travelling expenses to America, and a place as cor- 
respondent on the staff of the Debats. That anything in ex- 
tenuation, nay, even in praise of such a manshould be found 
in a religious review, could never be anticipated by 
me; and [ seriously invite the director of the British 
Quarterly to more caution in the reception of his articles. 
It is true that in another article “ of the same number is 
found the following sentence: —“ For our part, we see not 
how any man of sense can avoid doing many things in the 
social exercises of religion which he does not believe to be 
in accordance with the mind of Christ. He may believe 
that these things are such as Christ might bear ¢ with, were 
he again on the earth; but no human authority would suf- 
fice to convince him that the author of Christianity could 
approve of them. Sure we are, that our own conscience 
has been thus submissive to the conscience of others, in a 
multitude of things, from our youth upwards, and we never 
expect it to be otherwise,“ p. 532. 

protest against such doctrines, whose application to re- 
ligion, philosophy, and morals are destructive of Christ's 
unity, truth, and morality. In the appreciation of the man 
I have just exposed, my conscience wili not be submissive 
to the conscience of the Bertins, who have adopted Cheva. 
lier as their own; or to the conscience of the corrupted and 
corrupting government which has made him a Counsellor 
of State and a Deputy: and while the writer in the British 
Quarterly constantly holds up the raising of such men to 
eminence in the state as an example for the British Govern- 
ment, we are happy to think, that in this intelligent and 
highly moral country such things would not be tolerated. 
Moreover, no British Administration, either Whig or Tory, 
could be bad enough to need the services of such men in 
their defence; and if any administration were so profligate 
and so unpopular as to be in need of that support, I am 
convinced that they would not obtain from English journal- 
ists what the successive ministries in France have obtained 
from the Debats, so long as the “ independent and virtu- 
ous ” Bertins received, as they continue to receive, 12,000f., 
£480, per month. 

The writer is not more accurate in his account of all the 
other newspapers. He accumulates blunders on blunders, 
falsehoods on falsehoods, with a wonderful imperturbabil‘ty. 
He says, p. 490, that Etienne became a shareholder in the 
Constitutionnel after his celebrated Lettres sur Paris, in 
the Minerva, had been collected in a volume, and had gone 
through several editions ;”” while Etienne, already a writer 
in the Constitutionnel, bought one of the shares of his friend 
Ripot, in 1816; and in February, 1818, started the Minerva, 
in connexion with Aignan, Benjamin Constant, Jouy, Jay, 
Dumoulin, Ripot, Lacretelle, Norvins, and others. 

Benjamin Constant never was the principal editor of the 
Courrier Francais, and even never was a regular contribu- 
tor to it. At the time mentioned—p. 493—the principal 
editor was Chatelain, and the principal contributor was 
Keratry. 

The Gazette could not insert the contributions” of Col- 
net from 1836 to 1837 (p. 494), since he died in 1832. 

Marast did not conduct the Constitutionnel immediately 
after the death of Carrel in 1826: he was then an outlaw in 
England, and remained so till 1830. The paper was con- 
ducted by the principal proprietor, Bastide. Marast has 
been fer some years and is still now the principal editor. 

Hyde de Neurith didnot during the Martignac administra- 
tion, in which he was minister of Marine, support, by his 
writings, with Labourdonnaise and Delalot, the attacks of 
the Quotidienne against that administration. 

I must drop my pen, Sir, for if I were to point out all the 
inaccuracies, the misstatements that fill every page, my let- 
ter would be as long as the article. I do not wonder at the 
approbation which too much confidence induced an honest 
and unsuspecting editor to bestow uponit. The pretentious, 
easy, flippant, authoritative style of the writer, seem to pre- 
sent all the symptoms of truth. But I have no doubt that 
you will not countenance the propagation of false and dan- 
gerous notions, from fear of giving offence to any one, who- 
ever he may be. 

“Amicus Aristoteles, amicus Plato, sed magis amica 
veritas.“ 

I remain, with sincere regard, yours, &c., 
Constant READER. 


HOW TO TURN CHURCH-RATE SEIZURES TO 
ACCOUNT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dran Sin. — Will you be kind enough to hand the accom. 
Panying contribution to the Treasurer of the British Anti- 
state-church Association. I have lately been called upon 
to contribute the same amount in — Sete and Easter 
offerings to the support of the state-church, and 1 think 
that, as a Dissenter, I cannot consistently do less to expose 
the evils of the whole system than I am obliged to do to 
support them. In future 1 intend to make the sum I am 
compelled to pay for state-church purposes the minimum of 
my voluntary contributions to aid efforts for uprooting that 
antichristian establishment. If you think this will serve as 
a useful hint to others to do likewise,“ you are welcome 
to insert it in your paper. In those places in which church- 
rates are done away, perhaps some may feel that they ought 
not to appropriate to their own use what they thus avcid 
paying, but should rather contribute doubly, as a thank- 
offering to God to such societies as the British Anti-state- 
church Association. Yours, 

May 20, 1846. 18. 


„r. Whately and the Evangelical Alliance,” 
t The italics are not mine. 


QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 
LEGENDRE’S DEMONSTRATION, 


The feeler put forth for a simpler demonstration than 
Legendre’s, is delusive in the part which claims to deter- 
mine the successive agreement of the digits in the values of 
the two polygons. The way to show it, is to make the 
greater number consist of any digit followed by a long suc- 
cession of cyphers as for instance twenty, the other number 
being arranged so as to make the proportion as just as the 
number of digits and present knowledges will allow. In 
this case, the first digits will not agree, till after a longer 
course than the one assigned. 

The evidence therefore falls back upon Legendre’s de- 
monstration, where it was before. 

This however, as often happens in like cases, points to a 
clarification of the matter at issue. That the method of 
polygons is capable of determining the proportion within 
less than any assignable difference, is what may be trusted 
to demonstration. But for all that, it might be true that 
the proportion was terminable, and that the method of poly- 
gons would not terminate it; for the values of the succes- 
sive circumscribing and inscribed polygons might refuse to 
coalesce upon the last digit, and might go on for ever, one 
a little over and the other a little under, so as never to 
arrive at the absolute termination. What stands opposed to 
this at present, is Legendre’s demonstration. 


GLEANINGS, 


Though a man without money is poor, a man with 
nothing but money is still poorer. 


Cuurcues AND Citizs.—The Vatican and St. Peter's 
cover precisely the same extent as Turin, a city of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 


A Stwpte Mernop or Preservine tur Growine 
Crop or Potatogs FROM Disease.—Walk through your 
potatoes twice a week, and carefully pick off and carry 
— * the leaves that have a rust-like spot on them. 


It is said that 17,000 sacks of saw-dust are annually 
consumed in London for stuffing dolls alone. 


The people of Coventry and the neighbourhood have 
been completely swindled out of their money by a party of 
vagabonds, who announced a concert under royal patron- 
age, tickets 5s. each, and just before the commencement, 
bolted with the receipts. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle remarks that we may rely 
on being pestered with wasps this summer to a great ex- 
tent. They have had a mild winter, and are already, in May, 
as vigorous as in June, and as plentiful as in July. 


A lady, Mrs. Sarah G. Bagley, is to have charge of 
the magnetic telegraph at Lowell, so says the Lowell Courier. 
The long meoted question, Can a woman keep a secret?“ 
will now become more interesting than ever. 


There is a metallic substance in the British Museum, 
weighing 15 cwt., which is said to have been a projection 
from some planetary body. 

Tue House or Peet.—The following passage occurs 
in the Rev. John Wesley's Journal, bearing date July 27, 
1787 :—** I was invited to breakfast, at Bury, by Mr. Peel’ 
a calico printer, who, a few years ago, began with £500, and 
is now supposed to have 450,000.“ 


A carrier’s waggon was observed in Stamford the 
other day with a load consisting of gunpowder, oil of vitriol, 
and lucifer matches ! 


The Nation communicates the following important 
intelligence :—‘*‘ We are now in the third week of the cap- 
tivity of Smith O'Brien.“ People had almost forgotten it. 


We vouch for the following :—A gardener’s dog, who 
had watched his master at work, one showery day, when he 
saw him go into the cottage to eat his dinner, immediately 
set about imitating him, so that when he came out again he 
found Leeks (that was his name) diligently planting cab- 
bages !—Literary Gazette. 

Douglas Jerrold is (so runs rumour) off Punch. 
The presiding genius of this famous periodical is Mr. 
Thackeray, alias Michae! Angelo Titmarsh. 


Joy AND Sorrow.—Sorrows, by being communicated, 
become less, and joys greater; sorrow, like a stream, loses 
itself in many channels, and joy, like a ray of the sun, re- 
flects with a greater ardour and quickness when it rebounds 
upon a man from the breast of his friend.— South. 


Fees ro Rartway Barristrexs.—* A Looker-on,” in 
writing to the Tunes, says that a leading counsel on a rail- 
way commitgee receives from 1,000 to 2,000 guineas for a 
“‘ briefless get up’ in a few ours notice,“ and that, for his 
subsequent peeps into the room,” he is often refreshed at 
the rate (consultation inclusive) of fifteen guineas daily, as 
also his five or six juniors. 


A letter has been recently reccived in Poole, from a 
lady in Port Adclaide, who states that servants are so scarce 
in that part that she pays her servant 16s. per week. One 
morning the woman came to Ler and informed her that she 
was about to leave; and on being asked the reason, she 
said that the wages were not enough—that she had been 
offered 5s. a-day by another person. 


CLericaL Muniricence, — The late Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne, M.A., canon of Durham, has directed his execu- 
tors to apply the clear sum of £1,000 to religious and chari- 
table purposes within the diocese of Durham. 


Two Tutnes at Oxcx.—“ I say, Paddy,“ said a | 


philosopher, can you be doing two things at the same 
(ime ?” „Can't I?“ answered Paddy, 1’il be doing that 
any day!“ „How?“ replied the philosopher. ‘* Why,” re- 
joined Paddy, “I'll be sleeping and draming too at the 
same time, don't you see? so none of your gammon fora 
spooney.” 

Somebody asked George Colman the difference be- 
tween an attorney and a solicitor, *‘ The same, i believe,” 
said George, as between a crocodile and an alligator.” 


Lapy Free-Trapers.—The London correspondent of 
the Freemason's Journal, referring to the debate of Friday 
night and Saturday morning, in the House of Commons, 
observes: The strangers’ gallery continued crowded to the 
last, a rare occurrence in case of protracted debate; and, 
among those who might be seen to emerge from the lobbies 
at half-past four this (Saturday) morning, were several ele- 
PA females—the ladies of members — whose pal- 


d faces told that they, too, had sat out the long, but inter- 
esting discussion.“ 


A portion of the wood-carving for the new 
Houses of Parliament is effected by wg?! secured 
recent patents granted to Messrs. Taylor, Williams, a 
Jordon. As many as half a dozen figures in alto-relief, or 
altogether round and free from background, may be carved 
with the nicest exactitude atthe same time. Stone capitals 
of a complicated description and entanglement of foliage, 
are likewise cut with rapidity and precision. 


A New Prorerty id Sopa Water.—A dealer in 
soda-water at Adelaide, South Australia, hearing burglars 
attempting to break into his premises, armed himself with 
some of his own merchandise; and, on the head of the first 
thief being visible, he fired the first shot, by cutting the 
string of a bottle of soda-water, which had the effect of 
causing the burglars to take to their heels. Of all its re- 
medial properties, we never before supposed soda-water to 
be anti-felonious as well as anti-acid. 


— — 


From a Parliamentary return just issued, it a 
that the cotton manufactures exported in 1845 from the 
United Kingdom amounted to 1,091,686,069 yards, of 
the declared value of £18,029,808. In 1814 the quan- 
tity was only 192,340,825 yards, but the declared value 
was £16,480,750. 


AssociaTION ron CLEANLINESS. — Since the warm 
weather has set in the demands upon the gratuitous 
benefits of this institution in Glasshouse-yard have 
greatly increased, The daily number of those who bathe 
averages eighty, and of those who wash clothes about 
140. On Saturday last there were no fewer than fifty- 
two engaged in the latter at one time. One of the great 
advantages of the Institution—to destitute females in 
particular—is, that atter having bathed themselves, the 
are supplied with a temporary dress whilst they was 
their own, and also with materials for mending, the 
soap and other materials being furnished free. Nearly 
300 persons, inhabiting small tenements and rooms, 
have availed themselves of the gratuitous supply of 
whitewash given by the Association.—Globe. 


BIRTHS, 
May 8, the wife of Mr. Timotnuy Moons, Shakspeare’s-walk, 
Shadwell, of a son. 
May 19, at Sherborne, Dorset, the lady of B. CHanpieR, jun., 
Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

May 14, in the Baptist chapel, Stockton, by Mr. W. Campbell, Mr. 
T. Hamer, Congregational minister, Barnard Castle, to Mrs. 
Merryrie.p, of the former place. 

May 17, at the Independent chapel, Cleckheaton, by Mr. J. Scott, 
Ropext, son of Mr. K. GoLotuorpr, card maker, to MARTHA ANN 
only daughter of Mr. B. Hotbswonrn, flannel manufacturer, and 
granddaughter of the late J. CHapwick, Eeq., all of Cleckheaton, 

May 15, at the Independent chapel, Grantham, by Mr. J. Barfett, 
Mr. Joun TayLor, chair manufacturer, to Miss Sanan Hanne rr, 
both of Little Gonerby. 

May 18, at Queen-street chapel, Leeds, by the pastor, Mr. Thomas 
Scales, Mr. Conax LINSLEY, pawnbroker, to EMMA, only surviving 
daughter of D. Roxsuck, Esq., merchant, all of the above town. 

May 18, at the lnudependent chapel, Castie-street, Great Torring- 
ton, Devon, by the pastor, Mr. James Buckpitt, Mr. Wm. Suan, 
tailor, to Miss JAN R Doiposr James, both of Great Torrin . 

May 19, at the Independent-chapel, Grantham, by Mr. J. Gilbert, 
of Nottingham, Mr. J. Barrett, F. A. S., minister, to ANNE, widow 
of the late Edward Jackson, Esq., of the North Parade, Grantham. 

May 19, at Albion chapel, Moorgate, by the pastor, Mr. John 
Young, A. M., Mr. ALEXANDER RoBexTson, civil engineer, to Sagan, 
eldest daughter of James LAUGuToN, Esq., of Mansell-street. 

May 20, at Argyle chapel, Bath, by the pastor, Mr. Wm. Jay, Mr. 
Hine ub, London City missionary, to Miss Maxx ANN VALLINs, 3, 
Harley-street, Bath, daughter of the late Mr. Vallins, Dorchester, 
Dorset. 

May 20, by license, at Richmond chapel, Manchester, by the 

tor, Mr. D. E. Ford, Henry, second son of the late Lee Lan, 
eg, of Chorley, to HAN NAA, eldest daughter of John Duacur, Eeg., 
of Salford. This being the first wedding in that new and beautiful 
building, a handsomely bound bible and hymn-book were presented 
to the bride and bridegroom. 

May 25, at the Indepeudent chapel, Barking, Essex, by Mr. Cor- 

ney, Mr. Joseru Faaizer to Miss ELIZapeTH ANN GRaY, 


DEATHS. 

May 6, at Foleshill, Mrs. Spencer, wife of Mr. William Spencer, 
of that place. 

May 17, in his 38th year, at Myddelton-square, Pentonville, 
Giles FORWARD, minister of the gospel, late missionary at Berbice, 
aud jor some years pastor of the church of God at Erdington, near 
Birmingham. 

May 18, ‘Tuomas HANKs, the second son of Mr. J. M. Stevens, 
minister of York-street chapel, Bath, aged one year and two 
mouths. 

May 21, after two days’ illness, at the residence of his parents, 
24, Saville-place, Mile-end-road, Master THumas Dextea, only 
surviving son of Mr. John Creed Dexter, in the twelfth year of 
his age. 

May 22, aged nearly twenty-three, WiLLiaM Fans, eldest son 
of Mr. Thomas DURANT, minister, Poole, 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Friday, May 22. 


DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 
Wariout, Joux, Oxford-street, chemist, May 20. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 

ALDERTON, WILLIAM Sisson, Chancery-lane, City, steel pen 
mauufacturer. 

Davis, Joseru, Fleet-street, City, gun manufacturer. 

Roppins, CHAUNCKY, and Matrix, WILLIAM Situ, Birminge 
hain, merchants. 

SranKe, ALGERNON, Jewin-crescent, Jewin-street, City, wine 
merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 
E AXMisTEAD, Mary, Crawford-street, Marylebone, miller, June 2 
and 30: solicitor, Mr. Philp, Great St. Helen's, Bishopegate-st: eet. 
Bacon, Joun Ewan, Upper Kussell-street, Bermondsey, leather 
factor, June 4, July 1: solicitor, Mr. Stenning, Long-lane, Ber- 
mondsey. 


Beatie, ALEXANDER, and MacnavouTen, Francis, Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-street, City, merchants, June 10, July 6: solicitors, 
Mesers. Baxendale aud Co., Great Wiuchester-street. 

HEKRY, Jo, Church-street, Paddington, draper, June 4, July 4: 
sulicitor, Mr. II. Ashley, Shoreditch. 

CouBan, EDMONDsUN, Liverpool, common brewer, June 9 and 29: 
svlicitors, Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co., Old Jewry-chambers; and 
Mr. Pemberton, Liverpoul. 

Epwakos, JamMus, igbeth, Birmingham, iron founder, June 6, 
July 4: solicitors, Mr. I. K. Hodgson, Birmingham; and Messrs. 
Vincent and Co., London. 

Hakvey, Tuomas Hirt, Melcombe Regis, Dorsetshire, cement 
merchant, June 3, June 25: solicitors, Messrs. Stone and symwouds, 
Exeter; and Mr. 1. Dangerfield, Chancery-lane, London. 

Haynes, Josern, Aldermanbury, woollen warchouseman, June 2, 
Jul) 9: solicitors, Messrs. Norton and Sou, New-street, Bishops- 


te. 

Jones, Ground, Toxteth-park, Lancashire, builder, June 2 and 
30: solicitors, Mr. C. Berkeley, Lincoln's lun-fields; and Mr. G. 
Jones, Liverpool. 

KNIGHT, KiCHARD, and KniautT, ALFRED, jun., Budge-row, City, 
— May 28, July 8: solicitor, Mr. Wiskinsou, Nicholas- 
ane. 


LEAMAN, ANDREW VALENTINE, and ANDkEW, WILLIAM, Johu- 
street, Lottenham-court-road, wholesale mahogany merchants, May 
26, July 8: solicitors, Messrs, Tilson and Co., Voleman-street, 


Che Moncontormist. 


RAILWAY SHARES, | 


& Gloucester London & CroydonTrunk 
London and Greenwich 


[May 27, 


HAY,Smirupieip, May 23.—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Meadow a 222 0 Oat Straw eeeeeeere 32s. 9 0 348. 
Clover Hay. = is Wheat Stra 34 ** 36s. 


— — — — 

Maak, Ropert BALLinosr, Wentworth-street, Spitalfields, 
sawyer, June 1, July 6: solicitor, Mr. Wells, Bell-yard, Doctors’- 
commons 


M Dowatt, Water, Pemberton-row, Gough-square, City, prin- 
ter, June 6, July 3; solicitors, Mesers. Holme and Co., New Inn. 

Paas, Ropert Howarp, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, innkeeper, 
June 2, July 9: solicitor, Mr. Brisley, 4, Pancras-lane. ö 

Parry, James, Harlow, Essex, draper, June 9, July 3: solicitor, 
Mr. A. Jones, Sise-lane, Bucklersbury. : 

Ruopgs, Peter, Manchester, cotton-spinner, June 8 and 24: so- . 
licitors, Messrs. Gregory, Faulkner, and Co., ord-row, London; 
and Messrs. Hampson and Son, Manchester. 

Ropinson, ANN, Chester-le-street, Durham, linen-draper, May 


Ditto New . 
Manchester and Leeds 
Midland Counties .... 
Ditto New Shares 
Manchester and Birming. 
Midland and Derb 
Norwich and Brandon .. 
South Eastern and Dover 
South Western 
Trent Valley eee 


————EE— 


COAL EXCHANGE, May 22. 
Stewart's, 16s. Od.; Hetton’s, 16s. Od. ; Braddyll’s Hettons, 15s. 


„ Lambton, 15s, 6d.; . 6d.; West Hartlepool, 158. 
6d, Ships arrived this week, 339°” ‘ieee 1 


EEE 


GROCERIES, Tvusspay, May 26. 


laegow | 
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se 


London & Birm. }Sharee 


29, July 7: 
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125 Wittiam, Worcester, sharebroker, June 4, July 4: 
solicitors, Messers. Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham; and 
Messers. Smith and Co., Bedford-row, London. 

THORN, ALAN DER, High Holborn, oilman, June 2, June 30 : so- 
licitor, Mr. Philp, Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate-street. ' 

Wutrs, Wittiam, Morpeth-street, Bethnal-green, builder, May 
30, June 25: solicitor, Mr. Manning, Craven-street, Strand. 


DIVIDENDS. 

David Froeschlen and Simon Price, Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
tailors, first div. of 2s.; 25, Coleman-street, any Wedneeday— Robert 
M‘Eutire, Pateruoster-row, commission agent, first div. of 2s. 8d. ; 
25, Coleman-street, any Wednesday—John Morgan Leader, Oxford- 
street, coach maker, second div. of Is. 5d.; 25, Coleman-street, any 
Wednesday— Barnard ry | 
flags, first div. of ls. 2jd.; 20, Coleman-street, any Wednesday— 
Richard Newhouse, Huddersfield, plumber, final div. of 58.; 14, 
Bishopgate-street, Leeds, on any day. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
M dba, WILLIAM, Glasgow, hatter, May 28, June 17. 
Prentice, ApaM, Airdrie, spirit dealer, May 27, June 7. 


Tuesday, May 26. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Avery, Josern, 38, Manchester-street, Manchester-square, dealer 
in plate, June 5, July 11; solicitor, Mr. Stafford, 13, Buckingham- 
street, Strand. 

Beaton, Joun, 129, Upper-street, Islington, tailor, 
9; solicitor, Mr. Rae, Warwick-court, Holborn. 

Botnton, THomas, Pickering, Yorkshire, money scrivener, June 
8, July 2; solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins and Co., New Boswell-court, 
London; Mr. Kendall, Pickering; and Messrs. Dunning and Staw- 
man, Leeds. 

Brace, Epwarp Harwoop, and James Atte, Mitre-court, 
Milk-street, Cheapside, City, warehousemen, June 3, July 7; soli- 
citors, Mesers. Reed and Langford, Friday-street, City, and Messrs. 
Sale and Co., Manchester. 

Burton, AxTHUR, Ranelagh-wharf, Pimlico, coal merchant, June 
10, July 3; soliciter, Mr. Fitch, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

CAPLETON, RicHAaRgD CARLILE, Cheltenham, tea dealer, June 12, 
July 7: solicitors, Mr. Paterson, Bouverie-street ; and Mr. Roberts, 
Keynsham, Somersetshire. 

LARKSON, JONATHAN, oe! of 160, Oxford-street, and now 
of King’s-road, Chelsea, grocer’s shopman, June 1, July 2 : solicitor, 
Mr. Archbutt, King’s-road, Chelsea. 

Coor ka, WILLIAM, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, hardwareman, 

— 4, July 11: solicitor, Mr. Goddard, King-street, Cheap- 


June 4, July 


e. 

Cum™MiInas, Grorce Gorpon, late of America-square, Minories, 
and a ay Great Tower-street, and of Gateshead, Durham, 
tea broker, June 6, July 7: solicitor, Mr. Ruck, Mincing-lane. 

Daxson, WILLIAM, Birkenhead, builder, June 9 and 29; solici- 
tors, Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co., Old Jewry-chambers; and Mr. 
Pemberton, Liverpool. 

Davis, Josern, 123, Pall-mall, and 27, Ludgate-street, June 9, 
July 3: solicitor, Mr. Beart, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 

GoLpTHorpr, Josurn, Manchester, grocer, June 12, July 2: solici- 
tors, Mesers. Jaques and Edwards, Ely-place, Holborn, London ; 
and Mr. Ed Heath, Manchester. 

Herrick, Joun Dovetas, Colchester, Essex, grocer, June 3, July 
7: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co.,2, Harcourt-buildings, Temple; 
and Messrs. Smithers and Goody, Colchester. 

Hey, Sternen, Colne, Lancashire, worsted manufacturer, June 
9, July 3: solicitors, Mesers. Hawkins and Co., 2, Boswell-court, 
IAncoln's-inn, London; Mr. James Parry, Manchester; and Mr. 
William Wells, Bradford. 

MALLETT, WILLIAM, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, milli- 
ner, June 9, July 2: solicitors, Mr. Henry Sibley, 5, Wharton-street, 
Pentonville, London; and Mr. Edward Brookes, Manchester. 

Ne.son, Ropert, Great Portland-street, hotel-keeper, June 3, 
July 3: solicitors, Messrs Watson and Broughtons, Falcon-square. 

RupMAN, Jogt, Bath, oilman, June 3, July 7: solicitor, Mr. C. 
Berkeley, 52, Lincoln’s-inn- fields. 

Tempsst, Joun, and Temrest, WILLIAM Horben, Leeds, share 
brokers, June 8, July 2: solicitors, Messrs. Sudlow and Co., 
Chancery-lane, London; and Mr. Middleton, Leeds. 

Watts, WILLIAM, Cheltenham, builder, June 9, July 7: solicitors, 
Mr. Packwood, Cheltenham; and Mr. Sabine, Bristol. 

WILKINSON, JAMES, Manchester, grocer, June 16, 30: solicitors, 
Mr. Henry Hammond, 16, Furnivals’-inn, London; and Messrs. 
Edward and Robert William Bennett, Manchester. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abraham Hindes, John Thompson, and James Thompson, Leeds, 
stockbrokers, first div. of 68. on the separate estate of Abraham 
Hindes, first div. of 20s. on the estates of Abraham Hindes and 
John Thompson, and firet div. of 10d. on the separate estate of 
James Thompson, any Tuesday; 4, Commercial buildings, Leeds— 
Daniel Stanton, Bristol, grocer, first div. of 7s.,any Wednesday; 19, 
St. Augustine’s-place, Bristol—George Groves, Wick and Abson, 
Gloucestershire, miller, final div. of d., any Wednesday; 19, St. 
Augustine's-place, Bristol— Robert Salkeld, late of Fontmel Magna, 
Dorsetshire, and Charles O'Neil and George Somerville Digby, of 
the Brinder Works, near Margam, Glamorganshire, ship owners, 
div. of 2s. on the separate estate of Robert Salkeld, and od. on the 
* estate, any Friday; 1, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street— 

dward Clayton, Coach and Horses, Edgeware-road, licensed vie- 
tualler, div. of 10s., any Friday; 1, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-st.— 
James Blyth, Chelmsford, grocer, div. of 2s. 6d., any Friday; 1, 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street-—Mary Guy and Henry Smith, 
59, Farringdon-street, and 31, Ludgate-hill, linen drapers, div. of 
Is. d., any — 1, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street—John 
Hardy and George Hardy, Wisbeach St. Peters, Cambridgeshire, 
aoe oy final div. of 19s. 8d., making 20s., on May 27, and two fol- 

wing Wednesdays; 13, Old Jewry, City—Alexander Winton, 
David Winton, and James Webber, Weed-cteert. Cheapside, ware- 
housemen, second div, of 4s., May 27, and two following Wednes- 
days; 13, Old 2 Cuy — John Clarke and Joseph Philips, 
cester, bankers, first div. of 10s., any Thursday; 7, Waterloo- 
street, ey erie a Bromley, Gray's-inn-square, Gray’s- 
inn, scrivener, first div. of lld., May 27, and two following Wed- 
nesdays; 13, Old Jewry, City. 


®COTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

L Henperson, WILLIAM, lnverkeithing, baker, June 1, 29. 
Lipps, JOHN, Port Glasgow, merchant, May 29, Jus e 19. 
Samug., THOMAS, and Co., Glasgow, merchants, June 1, 22. 
SHAW, JAMES, SHAW, Rowent, and Suaw, WiLLIAM, Glasgow and 

Netherlee, calico printers, June |, 22. 

WAA, Huon, Glasgow, manufacturer, May 28, June 18. 
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FOREIGN FUNDS, 


Belgian ee ee ee ee eee ete ee! Mexican —— eee eee 
Brazilian ...ssseeeterees+| 5 Peruvian ..... 00e 
Buenos Ayres Portuguese 5 per cents. 
Columbian „%%% 66 Ditto converted 

Danish „ 62 Russiau 

Dutch 24 per cents Spanish Active 
Ditto percent Ditto Passive 


French 3 per cents, , Ditto Deferred siseeees 
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solicitors, Messrs. Beli, Broderick, and Bell, Bow- 
church London; and Mesers. T. and W. Chater, Newcastle- 


Watson, Cornhill, manufacturer of 


29 
London and Brighton.... | 654 | York and North Midlan 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mowpay, May 25. 


The supply of English wheat from the near counties was mode- 
rate this morning. Best qualities were taken at our last week's 
quotations, but much of the — could not be disposed of 
except at a reduction of ls. per qr. Foreign, either free, bonded, 
or free on d, was extremely difficult to sell. The show of 
spring corn has been trifling. Barley, beans, and peas, sold slowly 
at late prices. We observe no alteration in the value of oats. The 
millers generally agreed to reduce the top price of flour 4s. per 
sack. 
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BUTCHERS’ MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monmay, May 25. 
Fresh up from our own grazing districts the arrivals of beasts to- 
day were somewhat extensive, and of most excellent quality, owing 
to which, and the thin attendance of buyers, the beef trade was in 
a very dull state, at barely, but nothing quotable beneath, the 
prices obtained on Monday last, and at which a clearance was not 
effected. The numbers of sheep were, compared with those ex- 
hibited for some time past, large and of good quality. Prime old 
Downs were, however, rather scarce, and which sold at full prices ; 
all other breeds were a mere drug, and in some instances the rates 
had a dewnward tendency. Nearly 500 lambs were received from 
the Isle of Wight. From other quarters the receipts were good. 
The lamb trade ruled dull, at previous currencies. Calves and pigs, 

the supplies of which were moderate, sold heavily at late rates. 


Price per stone of Silbe. (sinkingthe offal). 
2s. 6d.to 4s. Od, „ Od. to 5s. Od, 
Mutton...... 3 2 ** 4 a ** 5 0 
Ira or CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. 
Friday.... 666 7.7 
Monday . . 3,229 
Nawaarz and LEADENHALL MAR=eTs, Monday, May 25. 
Per lbs. by the carcase. 


inferior Beef 2s. 4d.to 28. 6d. | Inf. Mutton 3s. 4d.to3a. 8d. 
Middlingdo 2 6 Mid. ditto 3 10 4 0 
Primelarge 2 10 Primeditto 4 0 
Primesmall 3 4 Veal ee. 

Large l’ork 3 4 Small Pork 4 6 


SEEDS, Monpay.—In cloverseed nothing of interest occurred, 
there being no inclination to speculate, and the consumptive de- 
mand being over. Canaryseed was decidedly cheaper, as was also 
rapeseed, Other articles remained precisely the same as on Mon- 
day last. 


POTATOES, Soutruwark, Waterside, May 25.—There were no 
fresh arrivals to thie market during the week; notwithstanding, 
there was but little demand, except for the very best samples; a 
inferior samples were a complete drug. Owing to the high prices, 
the warm weather, and the abundant supply of vegetables to the 
various metropolitan markets, the consumption of potatoes was 
considerably diminished. The prices ranged as follow :—York 
Reds, 140s. to 180s, ; ditto Regents, 40s. to 1203.; Perth Reds, 115s. 
to 120s. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpoxy, Monday.—The arrivals of new Irish 
butter are few, limited in quantity, the demand of a retail character, 
and prices from 84s. to 902. per ewt. With a plentiful supply of 
foreign, prices further declined to 74s. to 868. per cwt., according to 
kind and quality. Of bacon we received liberal supplies, and no 
increase iu the demand; price reduced in consequence ls. per cwt. 
on board and landed; and quotations varied from 48s. to 52s. 4 
ewt. Bale and tierce middles in moderate request at 47s. to 50s. 
per cwt. Hams sold slowly at from 56s. to 66s. per cwt. Lard— 
Bladders at 60s. to 648.; kegs, 51s. to 568. per cwt. Fine and 
qualities of cheese are particularly difficult to be had; the quantity 
is more than usually short so early; we therefore look forward not 
only to a better demand, but also to better prices ere long. Prices 
as last quoted. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 8d. to 84d. ; of household ditto, 54d. to 74d. per dibs. loaf. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday.— The market for hops is rather 
firmer, as the advices from the plantations notice an increase of fly. 
To these rumours, however, not much importance is attached, as 
the appearance of fly is usual at this period. There is but a limited 

uantity of hops on offer. Mid. and East Kent pockets, £5 12s. to 
ty: Weald of Kent pockets, £5 5s. to £6 10s. ; Sussex pockets, 
£5 5s. to £6 6s. per ewt. 


WOOL.—The wool sales have been on daily since our last, and 
have gone off with tolerable freedom as regards the business done 
or the biddings, though not at higher rates than those current pri- 
vately during the past month, or 1d. to IId. per Ib. lower for colo- 
nial, and Id. for Spanish, than at the last series of public sales. 
The auctions will continue, it is expected, all the week. Wake- 
field, May 22.—There has been more life in the trade within the last 
two or three weeks, and extensive sales have been made on rather 
better terms thau could have been realised for some previous weeks, 
and the aspect of the market may be reported firm. 

COTTON, Liverpoot, May 22.—We have had a less animated 
demand for cotton this week, and the extreme advance of last week 
has not been quite sustained; the buyer has had some trifling ad- 
vantage, though not generally auounting to Id. per Ib., in American 
and Surat. Brazils and Egyptians, which did not alter in price last 
week, have not changed chis. Sea Islands are heavy at last week's 
rates. 

TALLOW, Monpay, May 25.—The market for foreign tallow is 
firm, and fine Y. C. is worth 43s.; town tallow, AIs. to dls. Gd., net 
cash, — 

HIDE AND SKIN MARKET. 


8. 


Market Hides, 56 to 61 b e. 
Do. 64 T2ibs 


Do. 
Calf Skins 
Horse Hides 
Polled sheep 
Kents and Half-breds 
Downs „„ „%%% %%% % % %% „% „%% „„ „46 see led 


Shearling gs 


u :.— Prices continue to be firm. Common sound Congou, 94d. 
to 10d.; low yellow leaf Twankay, Is. 04d. to 18. Id. per ct. The 
deliveries are again and amount to 496,000lbs. The stock 
in London amounts to ,000lbs. against 29,500,000lbs. at the 


same period in 1845. 

Corrges.—l, Ceylon were offered in auction. The sound 
were all taken in at lower rates, and the damaged sold at depressed 
prices. 

SucaR.—100 hhds. Barbadoes, at auction, sold at 50s. to 56s. for 
low to good yellow, being former rates. The trade only took 256 
hhds, and tierces. There was less doing in refined goods, and at 
lower rates. Standard lumps were offered at 67s. to 67s. 6d., and 
brown ery at 66s. to 66s. 6d. per cwt. 10,000 bags Mauritius, 
in auction, fetched lower rates. Very fine yellow at 54s. 6d. to 
55s. 6d., fine 51s. 6d. to 52s. 6d., good 508. to S5is., middling and good 
middling 48s. to 48s. 6d., low 47s. to 47s. 6d., fine brown 46s. to 47s., 
good 45s., middling 43s., low 40s. 6d. to 42s., grey, according to 
quality, 46s. to 5ls., and sugar, drainage damaged, 442. 6d. to 408. 
per cwt. 3,500 bags Bengal, in auction, sold at easier rates. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


V UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, 7s. per Quarter; 21s. per Annum. 

This Library is designed to furnish the best and newest works 
in every department of literature, at a charge which will render 
them accessible to all. 

Family and Country Subscription—Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Annum, 

A Prospectus may be obtained on application. 


— — — 


HE BEST BRAN DIES IN LONDON. 


No. 1. Brett's —— Improved Brandy 
No. 2, The finest brown Cognac imported 
No. 3, Superior old, pale Champagne Brandy. 26s. 


We invite comparison and defy competition. Samples may be 
freely tasted at our Counting-house, and single gallons or upwards 
(in flasks or glass bottles), will be delivered to order. 

HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The high estimate formed by the public wo! the ten 
years WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON'S) 
chemically purified material has been before it (made into every 
useful and ornamental article usually made in silver, possessing, as 
it does, the characteristic purity and durability of silver), has called 
into existence the deleterious compounds of Albata Plate,” Ber- 
lin Silver,” and other so-called substitutes; they are at best but 
bad imitations of the genuine articles manufactured and sold only 


by him, 
Fiddle Threaded 
Table Spoons and Forks, full Pattern. Pattern. 
size perdozen...... „eee 126. 6. 
Dessert ditto and ditto, ditto 108. .... S ecce ° 
Tea ditto and ditto, ditto ...... 56. 11s. 12s. 
Gravy GittO ...ccccccccecccerecs 3s. * 6s. see 7s. 


NICKEL-ELECTRO-PLATED.—The REAL NICKEL SIL- 
VER, introduced and made only by WILLIAM S. BURTON (late 
RIPPON and BURTON’S), when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is, beyond all comparison, the very best 
article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally. In the lengthened and increasing popu- 
larity of the material itself, and the high character of the method of 

lating, the public have a tee that the articles sold by 
Villiam 8. Burton (and by him only) are, as it s wear, im- 
measurably superior to what can be supplied at any other house, 
while by no possible test can they be distinguished from real silver. 


Fiddle. Thread. King’s 
1886. se. 38s. 


588. 
628. 


King’s 
Pattern. 
30s 


— 


Teaspoons, per dozen .... 
Dessert Forks „ cece 
Dessert Spoons ,, „ o» 
Table Forks „ 0 . 758. 
Table Spoons „ > « 72s. 80s. 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. De- 
tailed catalogues, with engravings, as well as of every ironmongery 
article, sent (per post) free. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S (late RIPPON and BURTON’S) 
Stock of general Furnishing Ironmongery is literally the largest in 
the world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct 
idea of its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call and 
inspect it.—39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street).—Estab- 
lished in Wells-street, 1820, 


Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Authority of the Faculty. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Remedy 


for all disorders of the Pulmonary O s. In difficulty of 
breathing, in redundancy of phlegm, in 4 — Consumption (of 
which Cough is the most positive indication) they are of unerring 
efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they have been never 
known to fail. 

Keating's Cough Lozenges are free from every deleterious in 
dient ; they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most deli- 
cate female and by the youngest child, while the Public Speaker and 
the Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incidental] to vocal exertion, — conse- 
quently a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious enun- 
ciation. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. IId., and tins, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. Gd. each, by Tuomas Katine, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all druggists and patent medi- 
cine vendors in the kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
London, 68, Cheapside, Dec. 3, 1845. 
Dear Sir,—Having for some * past, as the winter approached, 
been subject to a severe cough, my attention was lately called to 
your Ceugh Lozenges; and, after taking two small boxes in the 
course of the last three weeks, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
in my opinion, they are the best remedy, and have given me more 
ease than anything I have ever met wich. I am, dear sir, yours truly, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITE. 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing an 


exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a permanent 
gloss, silky softness, and a tendency to curl, remains unrivalled— 
weakness, premature greyness, relaxation, and tendency to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this“ incomparable” oil. 

Its purifying properties dispel all scurf and dandriff; and for 
children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. As a mild stimulative, corrective, and pre- 
servative agent, Rowland’s Macassar Oil has the exclusive patronage 
of the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and with rank, 
fashion, and discernment, supersedes all preparations of professedly 
similar import. 

Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand excites 
the cupidity of unprincipled shopkeepers, whe vend the most spuri- 
ous trash as Macassar Oil.“ It is therefore imperative on Pur- 
chasers to see that the words “ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, ” 
are engraved in two lines on the wrapper; and on the back of the 
wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. Price 38. 6d 
7s., family bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d., and double that 
size, 2ls. per — A. ROWLAND 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. LAND and 80 * 
garden, 1 and by Chemists and Perfumers. N. 20, Hatton 


„„ All * MACASSAR OILS” are F a 
„er“ COUNTERFEITS TFT beLExr 


e 1 rr Tl eet ™ 


1846. 


Che Nonronformist. 
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GFK v. MIAL I. 
Ar a Meeting of the Committee appointed to receive Sub- 
scriptions to defray the Coste of the Defendant in the above law 
suit, on Monday, the 18th inst., the following Resolutions were 
adopted: i 

1 That the Committee have heard with surprise and indignation, 


(which was — yg 5 given), and after Mr. s solicitor had, 
on Friday, stated to the plaintiff's agent, in 2 application 
for the amount, that a cheque was expected on * morning. 
to which delay no objection whatever waa made, yet, 

slightest warning, on the following day an execution was put into 
Mr. Miall’s vate residence, and remained there until Monda 
morning, to the great 1 of his family, and at an addition 
expense to him of nearly £20. 

That the treasurer be authorised to give his cheque for the 
sum of £381 5s. 6d., to discharge the plaintiff’s account and costs 
of the execution. 

3. That the best and most cordial thanks of the Committee are 
due, and are hereby tendered, to the numerous friends of religious 
liberty and the freedom of the press who have eo spontaneously and 
generously contributed to meet the heavy expenses incurred in the 
above lawsuit. 

4. That, as it is desirable to effect a speedy settlement of all the 
accounts in this case, and as the above amount discharges only the 
claims of Mr. Gathercole, leaving the defendant's expenses in the 
trial at Cambridge, and in his subsequent application to the Court of 
Exchequer for a new trial, besides incidental disbursements, undis- 
— the Committee earnestly request that all subscriptions 
collected for this case, be sent in to the Treasurer forthwith. 

A. PELLATT, Treasurer, 

Falcon Glass-works, Blackfriars. 


Amount advertised last week ............ 2715 2 4 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


E 8. d. 4 s. d. 
Friends at St. Ninians Mr. 8. Johnson.. 1 0 0 
and Stirling, per Rev. Mr. H. Hebb ...... 05 0 
R. Frew......+++++ 5110 Mr. R. Sears. 0 5 0 
Mr. J. Crofts, Margate 0 5 0 Mr. R. Roberts. 010 0 
Mr. Hackett 0 2 6 Mr. T. Urquhart. 0 9 0 
Mr. J. F. Bontems.... 0 5 0 Mr. S. B. Jackson — 0 5 0 
Mr. Hancock ........ 0 2 6| Mr. Wm. Ingle, Wil- 
John Colbatch, Esq., lingham ....... be % 3B OO G 
Brighton 1 O O| Mr. John Pike „ 0 2 6 
W. C. W., Clapton... 010 0 Rev. R. R. Blinkhorn. 0 2 6 
G. S., ditt o 0 2 6 Mr. Steph. Feury, Blun- 
B., ditto 02 6 tisham 010 0 
„N... eee eee 1 0 0 Mr. Walter Ekins 0 5 0 
Market Harbro’ (addi- Mr. Coxe, Colne ..... — 
tional), per Mr. J. Miss E. Stacy ........ 010 
Nunneley ...... es» 1 O O| Mr. Wm. Ingle, Over. 0 5 0 
Mr. J. Pritchard, Lian- Miss Ann ingle ...... 05 0 
gollen . 0 2 6 Mr. Benjamin Silk. 0 5 0 
Mr. E. Cooper, ditto.. 0 2 6 Mr. Nathaniel Dring.. 0 5 0 
Mr. E. Griffiths, ditto. 0 2 6 Mr. James Wright.... 0 4 0 
B. Verity and Friends. 010 0 Mr. Johnson Dring 01 0 
A Reader of the In- Mr. Thomas Mustill.. 0 1 0 
1 10 0 Mr. William Carter, 
Rev. — Jones, Leomin- Swave p 02 0 
ster 010 0 Mr. Frederick Carter. 0 2 0 
Mr. J. Southall, ditto.. 010 0 Mr. Thos. Carter 0 2 0 
Mr. T. Jones, ditto.... 0 2 6 Mr. J. F. Upsher, St. 
A Friend, by W. E. EVES. ccccccccccsccce 02 0 
DAWES 2c cccccccccces 1 6|Mr. Benjamin How, 
Friends at Newport, Broughton .......-. 02 6 
Monmouthshire .... 9 0 J. E., per H. Bidgood. 010 0 
Mr. Fine n 2 0 0 George Miller, pet do. 0 10 0 
Mr. W. Taylor . 1 9 0 The Proprietors of the 
Liverpool— Universe, three ineer- 
C. E. Rawlins, Eg. 1 1 0 tions of Advertise- 
W. and G. Medley. 1 0 0 ment, gratis. 
Dr. Hodgson ..... „ 0 5 O 
SUBSCRIPTIONS JUST RECEIVED. 
£a. d. 
Mr. A. Dunn, Londonderry .......... „ 0 10 0 
Sheffield, by Mr. Humfrey— 
Mr. Purseer . 
Mr. R. Leader, Jun., Independent office 0 10 0 
Mr. F. Purser „000 05 0 
Mr. E. Ridgw-w ggg 0 5 0 
Mr. G. Tucker . 
Mr. Oates „eee I. 
Mr. A. Allott be 9 5 0 
Mr. Hum fre. 05 0 
Kingsland, additional 
Mr. Ellab, per W. G. Pocockck nk 010 0 
W. D., dite „„ 0 2 6 
Four Working Men 040 
Rev. T. Aveling.....cccccccssccscsesess 010 6 
Collection at Public Meeting, less ex- 
pens enn 210 0 


RITISH ANTI-STATE- CHURCH ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The SECOND ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this 
Association will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, 9 
street, on THURSDAY Evening, the 28th of May. Dr. THOMAS 
PRICE, the Treasurer, will take the Chair at Half-past Six pre- 


cisely. 

The Revs. Dr. Campbell, W. Brock (of Norwich), A. J. Morris (of 
Holloway), C. Stovel, John Burnet, E. Miall, Esq., and other gentle- 
men, will address the meeting. Special arrangements will be made 
for the presence of Ladies. The doors of the large room will be 
opened at Six. 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION— 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW— 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE by MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
London office, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 


The premiums may be instanced in those required to assure 
£100, with prospective share in whole profits :— 


Age 20 sees are Age 35 [Age 40 Age 45 


Ann. Prem. Age 50 


£8, d. E f. d, E, d. £ 8, 4e d. . d 6. d. 
Whole Life 1 15 811802 162 61021493 594 1 7 
| 


| 
21 Years....2 7102 10 82 14 6 219 643 14 94 7 2 


| Abe 


A comparison of these premiums with those of most other Mutual 
Offices will at once show the immediate advantages secured in the 
Scottish Provident. The subjoined table exhibits the Annual Sav- 
ings in Premiums for each 4 J, 000 assured in this office :— 


8 Annual Premium for £1,000. Annual Saving in 
ges In Scot. Prov. In other offices. Scottish Provident. 
: & -@ ee, ee 4 s. d. 
25 19 0 0 21 0 10 5 0 10 
30 20 15 0 26 14 2 5 19 2 
35 233 8 4 29 18 4 6 10 0 
40 27 7 6 33 19 2 6 ll 8 
45 32617 6 38 19 2 ze 
i ill EA? Sie ip ray 
Annual Saving in These Savings wi Total Assurance for 
Scottish Provident. — — the Higher l'remiums. 
2 68 d. 4 — d 4 * d 
5 0 10 265 0 0 1265 0 0 
5 19 2 287 0 0 1287 0 0 
6 10 0 278 0 0 1278 0 0 
6 11 s 240 0 0 1240 0 0 
* l . 185 0 0 118 0 0 


The Exrinu Prorits are reserved for the assured, and assigned to 
them on a principle at once equitable, secure, and beneficial. 

The London Directors will receive Proposals and Appearances 
daily. The Eighth Annual Report, detailing the highly satisfactory 
results of the recent Septennial Investigation of the Society's 
affairs, may now be had, together with full tables, &c., at the Loudon 

ce. 


12, Moorgate-street. J. R. LEIFCHILD, Secretary, 


On March 31st, 1846, was published, No. I., price 6d., of a 
STORY of the CHURCH and COURT of 
ROME. By the late Rev. H. C. O’Donnocuur, A.M. To 

be completed in Two Vols. demy 8vo, for the low price of 10s. « and 
to the Monthly Subscribers, in only Sixteen Numbers, at 6d, each. 

The work contains an ably-written History of the doings of Rome 
both Ecclesiastical and Political, from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, under Constantine, to the present time. The author has 
given such facts only as are important to the general history of the 
system of which he treats; and while, by excluding all extraneous 
matter, he has kept the work within moderate bounds, it is hoped 
that nothing has been omitted, the insertion of which was essential 
to its utility. 


Published by 8. THorne, Shebbear, Okehampton, Devon. Lon- 


don: Jauss GiLpert, 49, Paternoster-row; PartTRiper and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 


WORKS ON HOMCOPATHY, BY JOHN EPPS, M.D. 
OMESTIC HOMGZOPATHY ; or Rules for the 


Domestic Treatment of the Maladies of Infants, Children, 
and Adults. Fourth Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


“An a and improved edition of a little work very useful 
in families where homa@opathic remedies are used.” —.Spectator. 


This work has been republished and extensively sold in America. 


EPILEPSY, AND SOME NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS, its PRECURSORS ; being Twenty-two Cases successfully 
treated. Price 3s. 


Sold by Suerwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


HE FREE BIBLE PRESS COMPANY have 


established a Depot in London, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of one of the Partners of the Firm, with a large stock of 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS of all descriptions for supplying the 
Trade, together with Congregations and Schools, —— Fug⸗ 
land and Wales. All orders to be addressed to G. L. Tuomson and 
Co., 24, Paternoster-row. 

It will be found that their editions of the Scriptures are the 
cheapest ever issued from any printing establishment in the king- 
dom. They have all been stereotyped and printed with the greatest 
possible correctness, as her Majesty's Board of Supervision can 
attest. Their Reference Bibles, in particular, which are of all 
sizes, are among the most splendid, and unquestionably by far the 
cheapest that have yet appeared. 

In reference to the recent immense sale of the Scripturos in Lan- 
cashire and other places in England, the undersigned thinks it his 
duty to state that the promoters of that movement, while seeking a 
great good, are, however unconsciously, perpetrating two great 
evils. One is, encouraging the Bible Society shamefully to misap- 
propriate a — large portion of its charitable subscriptions and 
donations, in selling at a great loss, to all and sundry, not even ex- 
cepting booksellers, some descriptions of Bibles and Testaments 
much reduced in price, professedly for the benefit of Schools and 
the poor alone. The other egregious evil is co-operating with the 
Bible Society in upholding a monopoly in the Word of God, when 
free trade in everything else is so happily the order of the day. 

The true friends of Bible circulation should also consider how 
the immense reduction in price was effected, and how alone it can 
in continuance be maintained. The words of the Rev. X. Brau- 
dram, one of the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, in a letter to the undersigned, may be quoted as decisive on 
this point: There is one satisfaction which you cannot fail to en- 
joy. All must admit that you have been mainly instrumental in 
producing that lowering of the price of the Bible, which is so inti- 
mately connected with the present extraordinary demand for the 
Sacred Volume.“ ADAM THOMSON, D.D., 

Secretary to the Free Bible Press Company. 


N.B. Respectable Wholesale Houses in any part of the kingdom, 
or Commercial Travellers, may receive a commission, on application 
either as above, or at Coldstream. A. T. 


OFFEE as in FRANCE.—It is a fact beyond 


dispute, that in order to obtain really fine coffee, there must 
be a combination of the various kinds; and to produce strength 
and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed according to their 
different properties; thus itis we have become celebrated for our 
delicious Coffee at Is. 8d., which is the astonishment and delight of 
all who have tasted it, being the produce of four countries, selected 
and mixed by rule peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not 
known to any other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, 
we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses strength and 
flavour, If we select a very strong coffee, itis wanting in flavour; 
by the same rule, we find the finest and most flavourous coffees are 
generally wanting in strength; and as they are usually sold each 
kind separately, quite regardless of their various properties, the 
consumer is not able io obtain really fine coffee at any price. 
There is also another peculiar advantage we possess over other 
houses—our roasting apparatus being constructed on decidedly 
scientific principles, whereby the strong aromatic flavour of the 
coffee is preserved, which, in the ordinary process of roasting, is 
entirely destroyed ; and, as we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to 
keep a full supply of fresh roasted coffee continually after the Pa- 
risian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses have 
copied our papers, and proless to sell a similar coffee. We there- 
fore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to state that our 
superior mixture of four countries is a discovery of our own, and 
therefore the proportions are not known, nor can it be had at an 
other house, and that in future we shall distinguish it from all 
others as 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE at ls. 8d. per lb. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees from Is. to ls. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and Mar- 
tin’s, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 

HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 


TIYWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. REDUCTION ON 

NELSON’S PATENT GELATINES, for making Blaue 
Mange, Jellies, &c.—Sold in Packets, from 6d. to 108. each, by most 
respectable Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, and Confectioners; of whom 
may be had Nelson’s Lemon-flavoured Gelatine Lozenges, an article 


— | refreshing and nourishing, and giving great relief in | 
u 


s and all affections of the throat. — Patent Gelatine and 
Isinglass Warehouse, 14, Bucklersbury, London, and Emscote Mills, 
Warwick. 


EARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAITS, so highly eulogised by all the leading jour- 
nals, are taken daily from Nine till Six, at 4, Parliament-street, 
Westminster; 85, King William-street, City; and the Koyal Poly- 
technic Institution, Regent-street. “ The brilliancy and warmth 
of tone gained by the patentee’s new method of colouring, add 
materially to the excellence of the portrait.“ “ The portrait stands 
out in bold relief, clear, round, and life-like.” Licenses to exer- 
ei-e the invention in London or the provinces granted by Mr. 
Beard (sole patentee of the Daguerréotype), 8, King William- 
street, City. 


— — — ee ce : — — 


ASE IN WALKING AND COMFORT TO 
THE FEET.—Wellington-street, London.—HALL and CO., 
Sole Patentees of the PANNUS CORIUM, or Leather-cloth Hoots 
and Shoes for Ladies and Gentlemen.—These articles have borne 
the test and received the approbation of all who have worn them. 
Such as are troubled with Co.ns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or Ten- 
derness of Feet from any other cause, will find them the softest and 
most comfortable ever invented. They never draw the feet, or get 
hard, are very durable, and adapted for every climate: they resemble 
the finest leather, and are cleaned with common blacking. 
The Patent India-rubber Goloshes are light, durable, elastic, and 
1 they thoroughly protect the feet from damp or cold. 
Hall and Co.“s Portable Waterproof Dresses for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. This desirable article claims the attention of all who are 
exposed to the wet. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with Hoods, ISS.; 
Gentlemen's Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 2le, 
The whole can be carried with convenience in the pocket.“ 
N. B. Hall and Co. particularly invite attention to their Elastic 
Boots, which are much approved; they sQpersede lacing or but- 
toning; are drawn on in an instant, aud are a great support to the 
Ce 
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1 ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR JUNE; 
price 2s. 6d., contains: 

Memoirs of the Marquis Wellesley. 
. Sydney Smith’s Sermons, 
. D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. 
. The Oriental Translation Society. 
. Laman Blanchard’s Sketches from Life. 
. phets. 


. Fremont’s Expedition to and California. 
The Law of 2 b. Miall, &. &c. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


—— 
1 

8 

5 


» —„—⅜ 


On Saturday next, May 30. 


T HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. LX XXIX, for Jung. CownrTents: 
Electricity and Galvanism. 
. Tendency of Puseyism. 
. The Lost Senses—Blindness and Deafness. 
Legislation of 1845. 
Tales of the Forest and Game Laws. 
The Oregon Notice. 
. Fairy — 1 : 
Railways and Metropolitan Improvements (with Plans and 
Elevations), 
Postscript: Mr. Stephen, Blanco White, &c. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Gerornos Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


HE HERALD OF PEACE for JUNE 

will contain— 

ey of the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Peace Society. 

Thirtieth Report of the Peace Society. 

On Capital Punishments. 

American Opinions of the Wars of the British in the East. 

Publications on Peace. 

Peace Proceedings in England, 


Price 2d. Stamped, 3d. 


Peace Society's Office, 19, New Broad-street ; and Warp and Co., 
27, Paternoster-row. 


* f= 


Dedicated, by permission, to Viscount Morpeth. 


This day is published, in one handsome volume, 8vo, cloth, 
lettered, 108. 6d., 


HE ELEVATION OF THE PEOPLE: IN- 
STRUCTIONAL, MORAL, and BOCIAL. By Rev. THomas 
Mitner, Author of ** Astronomy and Scripture,“ Ko. 


Contents:—Chap. I. A Glance at Bygone Times—II. Modern 
Aims at National Elevation—III. The Last Census—IV. Home A- 
vects—V. The Certain and the Possible—VI. Instruction for the 
Masses—VII. Industrial Discipline—VIII. Methods of Instruction 
—IX. Provision of Instruction—X. A National Experiment—XI. 
The Strife for Life—XII. Morality of Dens and Wigwams—XIII. 
The Public Health—XI1V. Social Improvements, 


London: JOHN Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in one volume, post 8vo, price 68. 6d. cloth, 


r PH SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF FUTURE 

PUNISHMENT; an Argument, in Two Parts. By Rev. H. 
H. Dopngy. Being a Second Edition of * Notes of Lectures, 
revised and greatly enlarged, Reply to Eclectic, &c. 


Now ready, in one vol., foolscap vo, 5e., cloth, ° 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


the Divine Rule of Religion. By the Rev. Jamee Davins. With 
an Introductory Preface by the Rev. J. P. Suirn, D.D., F.B.S., &. 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION OF PHRENO- 
LOGY CONSIDERED ; or, Thoughts and Readings s sted 

by = perusal of Combe’s “ Constitution of Man.” By „J. 
N Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS BY REV. G. PAYNE, LL.D. 

Just published, Third Edition, enlarged, 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
LEO TURES ON DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY, 
ELECTION, THE ATONEMENT, &e, 

Third Edition, greatly enlarged, &vo, price 7s. 6d., 

* ae ELEMENTS of MENTAL and MORAL 
Also, for Colleges and Schools, foolscap 8vo, price 28. 6d., 

THE ELEMENTS of LANGUAGE and GENE- 
RAL GRAMMAR, 


London: J. GLADDING, City-road; and HamILton and Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 


FORGIVENESS OF SINS! 
Published this day, 92 pages 12mo, price Eightpence, 


DEFENCE of a DISCOURSE on the FOR- 
GIVENESS OF SINS. By the Author of the Discourse. 
co Copies bf the DISCOURSE may also be had of all Book- 
sellers, price Fourpence. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., DInnis, and NsLson, 
Paternoster-row. a Nelson. Glasgow, Begg. Liver- 


pool, Turner and Rose.. Manchester, Anderson. Bos Noble; 
and, by order, of all Booksellers in the world. 


WORKS BY THE REV, JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, Covent 
G 


arden, 
Second Edition. In foolscap 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NFANT SALVATION; or, All saved that Die in 


Infancy. Specially addressed to Mothers mourning the loss of 
Infants and Children, 


If. 
In foolscap octavo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BAPTISMAL FONT; or, An Exposition of 


the Nature and Oligations of Christian Baptism, with an Appendix. 
5 — a a work, and well calculated for much useful- 
ness.’’—dtecurd, 


111. 
Second Edition. In 1 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
THE MESSAGE OF GOD; or, Thoughts on 
Religion for Thinking Men. 
London: G. Vinrug; and sold by Dyer & Co., 24, Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BanTLETT'S NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 


In Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, with four highly-finished Engrav- 
ings on Steel, by Cousen, Bentley, Brandard, and others, 
rPuUL CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; or, Scenes 

of Sacred History. Illustrated from Sketches taken 7 Mr. 
W. II. Barrierr, during his recent Journey to the Holy Land. 
With Explanatory Descriptions, by Henny Steppina, D. D., F. R. 8. 
Whatever interest may be excited by the history or descrip- 
tions of other countries can rarely be equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed, by that which belongs to those given of Palestine, the 
land of the law and the gospel.” 


London: G. Virtue. 


This day is published, price 6d., 


IE TRUE SUCCESSION; a Sermon, preached 

before the London Missionary Society, May, 1846, by the Rev, 

Joux CumMING, D. D., Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
Crown-court, Little Kussell-street, 1 — 

London: Georoe Vixtue, 26, Ivy-lane; Dyer and Co., 24, Pater- 

; Edmunds, 153, Strand; and 


noster-row; Stroud, B 


Shaw, Southawpton-row. 
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r | On and after the First of June, 
Fil HE DAILY NEW 
‘| | 
11 
1 LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER, 
. | AT 
7 


1y TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. 


THE Newspaper is the intellectual life of the Nineteenth Century—the great agent of modern civilisation. Not to speak of the moral and political safeguards 
a which it affords, it places all, whatever their varieties of fortune and position, on a level as to information. By its means only the small capitalist is enabled to contend 
successfully against his wealthy rival for a knowledge of those changes which affect supply and demand—and therefore prices. Without the Daily Newspaper, a man 
and his family might be located as well in the back settlements of Canada as within ten miles of the great centre of European civilisation. ‘These facts are felt—the 
r gain is understood—and the number and character of the Newspaper press of any country are an admitted test of the enterprise and intelligence of the people. It is 
remarkable, then, that more than a century since there were eighteen papers published in London, daily or three times a week—while now there are only fifteen! though 
the population of to-day bears a ratio to that of the period in question of more than three to one; and, by means of the post and other facilities, the whole kingdom has 
been brought within the easy range, and under the direct influence, of the London press. In the single City of New York, more daily papers are published than in all 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together. The circulation of papers in Paris exceeds that of London twenty-fold, Ilow is this? Of a fact so startling, where lies the 

! explanation ; what is the cause’—Price ! 
That the public know the advantage of having a Daily Paper is manifest, from the thousands and tens of thousands who pay twopence for an hour’s reading, 
and threepence for a paper the day after publication. What, then, are the causes which maintain the high price? First, the amount of capital required to be invested 
in a Newspaper speculation—with whose extent and proper application the man of business and the capitalist are for the most part unacquainted. Next, the various 
1 talent, knowledge, and experience, which must combine to produce the result. The number and greatness of the requirements have, in truth, occasioned something 
| very like a monopoly—and monopoly always commands its own price. Thus, whilst energy, enterprise, capital, and competition, have been doing good service in 
| all other things, including literature in various branches, nothing has been attempted, in the direction indicated, for the political, social, and intellectual wants of three 
great nations; and a Daily Paper still remains a costly luxury, in which only the wealthy can indulge. In Pants, WITHIN THE LAST PIVE YEARS, A REDUCTION OF 
| ONE-HALF OF THEIR OLD PRICE HAS KEEN MADE IN THE MOST DISTINGUISIIED JOURNALS, WITH THE RESULT OF INCREASED EFFICIFNCY, POWER, AND INTEREST, ANY 


sven ATTEMPT IN LONDON DOES NOT SEEM TO HAVE REEN THOUGHT OF. 


The experiment is now about to be tried of establishing a London Daily Newspaper, on the highest scale of 


completeness in all its departments, which shall look for support, not to comparatively few readers at a high 


Its success depends upon the Public. In the first instance, however, it was necessary to prove that the projectors are capable of competing with the high priced— 
ry that in energy and ability they are able to perform all that is required; and of this the Public have now had sufficient experience. The DAILY NEWS appeared in 


i price, but to many at a low price. 


‘| || ' January last, and no one has hinted a suspicion that it is inferior to its contemporarics in any respect. The time has now come when the proprictors are prepared to 
| develope their plans; whatever has hitherto attracted public favour to their enterprise, will be continued and extended, and, working in the spirit of the age, they will 


1 publich, 
ON TIIE FIRST OF JUNE, 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


! AT TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. 


The Paper will be of the same size as all other journals were within seven years ; it will be larger than many of the high-priced daily journals are now; and, in 


1 every particular of interest, it will contain as much information as the most successful amongst its contemporaries. But it will be expansive; and double sheets will be 
1 given whenever an important Debate, a pressure of News, or Advertisements, seems to require it. 
N The DAILY NEWS, therefore, will contain everything that is to be found in other journals; and all accounts 
| of Markets—all Trade Information—will be so-arranged that the merchant and man of business shall find what he 
. wants always, as nearly as possible, in the same place, and in the fewest possible words. The modern newspaper has 
| not been devised and planned as judgment might have originally directed, but has grown up under circumstances which it could not control; and the establishment 
at of a new paper affords the opportunity for a revision, which shall effect a saving of the reader's time, and present the information which he seeks in a more systematic 
1 form. 


| The Daily News will be published in Time for the Morning Mails. 


LET US REPEAT THE MAKKING FEATURES OF OUR SCHEME. Ist. We give tothe reader, in what we hope will be an improved and more convenient form, all that 


) | he can find in the most approved of our competitors ; enlarging always our surface to embrace whatever of unusual interest the times may present. The difference 


between them and us will be only in that host of Advertisements, which we too will be happy to give in an additional sheet whenever the public shall supply us with 
the occasion. 2ndly. ‘To the reader who now pays Fivepence for his paper, we offer the same thing at half the price; and to the man who hires a paper, a paper of his 
own at about the cost of the hire. It, then, only remains for the public to justify the experiment ; remembering that their interest in the issue is no less than our own, 
' Let him who would support us in this seasonable attempt, subscribe at once. Where even the reduced price is beyond his means, let him at once join with a friend 
or neighbour in subscription. It, again, these friends can arrange with others in the country to receive the paper, by post, on the day of publication, at half price, the 
cost to each, of the New Daily Paper, will be little more than one halfpenny. 
| Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the paper at ‘T'wopence-halfpenny, where payment is made in advance; the same proportionate allowance as with other 


papers—something more than twenty-four per cont. —being allowed by the proprietors to the trade. When credit is given, it is a matter of private arrangement, with 
. 5 — * . 
which the preprictors have nothing to do. As. however, in an undertakiag so bold and so novel it is advisable to guard against possible inconvenience, the proprietors 


of THE DAILY NEWS will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward a Post-oflice order, payable to Joseru Sutru, Daily News Orrice, Whitefriars, 


London. 
For THREE MONTHS........16s. id. 


Let all who are interested in the success of this undertaking—and who is not be active, and success is certain. 
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